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Nestirfans (un Persfa. 


LETTER FROM DOCT. GRANT, DATED AT 
OOROOMIAH, MAY 25, 1837. 


School established by a Persian Prince. 


Tue Persian prince, Malek Kassem Meerza, 
whose visit to the missionaries at Ooroomiah 
and the deep interest which he manifested in | 
their school, were mentioned at p. 251 of the 
last volume, has since established a school at 
his own residence, on the opposite side of the 
lake from Ooroomiah, and appointed an Armen- 
ian priest to teach it, under his own superin- 
tendence. The character and importance of 
this undertaking, as well as the embarrassment 
to which the missionaries are subjected in their 
efforts to extend divine knowledge, by the re- 
cent curtailment of their expenditures, which 
the state of the treasury has rendered neces- 
sary, will be seen in the following statement and 
remarks. 





I send you a copy of letters we have | 
recently received from his highness, and | 
the Armenian deacon, who is at the head | 
of his school, together with my answers | 
and a catalogue of the school. This last | 
is the original copy in the hand writing | 
of the Arnienian, Mr. Taliatine. By | 
these you will see that amidst all the ob- 
stacles in the way of benefitting the Mo- 
hammedans of Persia, we have the ex- 
ample of one of her most enlightened | 

rinces, not only in favor of education, | 

ut of introducing the Holy Scriptures, | 
into their seminaries of learning. It is | 
the more remarkable that this prince | 
should make a direct application to us | 
for copies of the New Testament in Per- 
sian, when we remember what an excite- 
ment has recently been created at Isfa- 
han, and the capital, by attempts to cir- 
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culate this precious volume. While Mr. 
Merrick and the German missionaries 
narrowly escaped the violence of the 
mob at the former place, the latter was 
thrown into great commotion, the testa- 
ments which had been distributed were 
burned or destroyed, and every effort 
made to discover the agent, who, it is 
thought, would have fallen a victim to 
the infuriated populace, had he not se- 
cretly left the city. What may be the 
final result of the course this prince is 
pursuing can be known only to Him to 
whom the future and the present are 
alike clear. But it is certain that his 
conduct has been very remarkable from 
the first of our acquaintance, in the mark- 
ed attention he showed us, his visiting 
our school, expressing his entire appro- 
bation of the course we were pursuing, 
and evincing his interest, by immediate- 
ly opening a school at his own expense, 
and especially his making repeated ap- 
plications to christian missionaries to 
supply him with books, and even the 
word of God, putting it into the hands of 
others, and reading it himself. 

By the catalogue iP will perceive 
that while the study of the English lan- 
guage holds a conspicuous place, that the 
French, Persian, Arabic, and Armenian 
are taught, and what is most interesting, 
that fourteen of these native Persians are 
studying the New Testament. But 
whether this infant seminary, which has 
been commenced under such interestin 
circumstances, shall be sustained, wi 
probably depend, under God, upon the 
wishes and efforts of American Chris- 
tians. Ina former letter the prince has 
intimated a wish for pecuniary aid, by 
informing us that the funds he is able to 
devote to this object, are insufficient to 
meet the expenses of the school. The 
teacher in his last letter recurs to the 
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same subject; and there is much reason 
to fear that, with all the fair promise with 
which it has been commenced, it will 
fail for want of a little pecuniary aid, 
unless it is soon furnished. What then 
shall be done? Must we, amid the deep 
moral darkness by which we are sur- 
rounded, stand by and see this flickering 
lamp expire for want of a little of that 
oil which is flowing in such abundance 
through every part of our native land? 
Will our brethren there, who have sent 
us forth to tell of the unbounded benev- 
olence of the gospel, cry to us to stop 
this little stream at its fountain head? 
Will they tell us to close the volume of 
eternal life against those who have just 
begun to learn those truths which are 
able to make them wise unto salvation? 
For all that I can see it must be done, 
unless they come forward to our aid. 
The funds we now have, appropriated for 
education, with the strictest economy, 
will scarcely support the operations we 
have already commenced. Within the 
last few weeks, with a bleeding heart, I 
have had to tell the inhabitants of several 
large Nestorian villages, whom I had be- 
fore encouraged to expect aid in the es- 
tablishment of schools, that we could not 
my them. We might furnish them with 
a few books, and should rejoice to have 
them support schools, but we could not 

y their teachers. They had seen the 

enefit of the schools we had opened, and 
were anxious that their children should 
be instructed, but they were so poor as 
scarcely to be able to clothe their chil- 
dren in a few coarse rags, and keep them 
from starving; and much less could they 
raise money for the support of a teacher 
who might feed their immortal minds. 

A year ago, when we first made an 
effort to open schools in the villages, the 
people thought they could not possibly 
send their children, unless we gave them 
two or three cents a day to buy their 
bread. The youngest of those who could 
attend school could earn that by weeding 
the cotton, or riding upon the ox-yoke to 
drive the team; and it was taking a great 
step when fifteen or twenty little boys 
were first sent to school, depending upon 
their poor and oppressed parents for food 
and clothing. At first I felt more like 
blaming than pitying these people for 
wishing to keep their children from en- 
joying the advantages we were offering; 
but when I came to see ihe little boys 
and girls clad as I never saw beggars in 
America, engaged with animated coun- 
tenances over their sand-boxes and cards, 
i was rejoiced that we were enabled, by 
the liberality of American Christians, to 
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afford them the aid they so much needed, 
And six months after, when I saw fo 
little children in each of the two first 
schools we had established, not onl 
reading their lessons, but committing to 
memory and repeating to their friends 
the little Scripture tracts which Mr, 
Perkins had prepared, I could not but 
wish that those by whose beneficence we 
| were enabled to see such early promise, 
;could enjoy the heart-cheering spectacle 
with us. 

Whether these litt!e nurseries of pi 

and learning are to be sustained and 
multiplied among the Nestorians, and 
whether the interesting school of the 
prince shall be supported and light and 
knowledge be diffused among the Mus. 
sulmans, are questions of the deepest in. 
terest. To be obligea to stand by and 
;see such fair buds wither and die, would 
be among the sorest of a missionary’s 
trials. 
'| Mr. Hass, who is acquainted with the 
|| Armenian deacon, Mr. Taliatine, speaks 
\decidedly in fayor of sustaining him as 
jan assistant to the missionary cause in 
|| Persia. I know little more of him than 
| this, except from his own letters. I un- 
derstand that he speaks English quite 
fluently, and his letters certainly indicate 
an evangelical spirit. 

The pilgrim, whose son is living with 
|Mr. P., is saying to the people that he 
did not believe that any people in modern 
times took so much pains, and made such 
sacrifices to do good as the American 
|Christians. All are inquiring when we 
| shall have a printer. 


| 
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|EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR, 
JACKSON. 


the Sabbath—Condition of 
males—School. 


February 26, 1837. Sabbath. There 
|is, perhaps, no evidence of the spiritual 
‘ruin of these nominally christian church- 
es more striking than their universal pro- 

fanation of the Sabbath. ‘The holy of 
ithe Lord’ is with them a day of revel- 
‘ry. The first noise that saluted our ears 
‘this morning was that of the boisterous 
‘song, the dance, and the shrill Turkish 
fiddle, arising from the carousal connect- 
,ed with a wedding celebration in pro- 
— in a neighboring house. But Sab- 
‘bath breaking here is not merely of a 
native growth. On every second Sab- 
‘bath a steamer, belonging to a christian 
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ple, comes in from Constantinople. 
his occasions not only a violation of, 
the day by those more immediately con-_ 
cerned in the business of unlading and, 
the like, which directly ensues; but| 
crowds of natives gather on the shore or | 
in boats, to see the passengers or witness 
the arrival. The firing of guns frequent- 
ly sounds, both on board and on shore. 
At length the crowd disperses to seek 
amusement somewhere else. When will 
these streets be filled on this day with 
those ouly who go up to the house of| 
prayer, and the first sounds which fill the | 
air at its dawn be those of the song of| 
praise to God and the Lamb! 

May 17. A little girl, a sister of one 
of our school boys, has lately begun to 
come to our house to learn English. 
People here of all classes manifest a 
strong prejudice against sending their 
daughters to us to be instructed. We 
have indeed seen but two or three times 
any of the native girls inside our gate, 
and then they were attended by their 
mothers, and were children of mothers | 
that were particularly acquainted with) 
us. Much of this dread of having their | 
daughters acquainted in our families, or | 
instructed by us, is owing to fears of they | 
know not what; but much is likewise 
owing to custom, which bears a most ty- | 
rannical sway over the minds of this peo- | 





ple. It is the custom to teach their) 


daughters, when ten years old, a little | 
needle-work and a few other domestic | 
arts, and to procure for them a few pre-' 
scribed articles of furniture and dress, | 
and their education and fitting out for 
life are complete. To break through this 
custom, and others of the like character, 
would require for them no small amount 
of moral courage. Some doubtless would 
be willing to send their daughters to be 
instructed in our families, but they fear 
the penalty of breaking their “customs”— 
their long established customs. And the 
spirit of improvement, of reaching after 
something new and better, which is the 
source of so much life and bustle and 
progress of human happiness in our own 
and some other portions of tae world, is 
an unknown thing among this people. 
From such an innovation as I have men- 
tioned, they would fear the rebuke of 
their friends and the frowns of their 
clerical supervisors. In view of this it is 
not so strange that they should continue 
to walk in their old paths, though they 
be the dark paths of ignorance and error. 
It is not strange, too, that the female sex 
among this people should be in such a 
state of degradation as they are; for cer- 
tainly their degradation is most pitiful, 
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some evidence of which is to be wit- 
nessed almost daily. Along with their 
gross ignorance, there is, as a general 
thing, a most entire want of every thing 
like cultivation and refinement, with more 
than half of them, a coarseness of man- 
ners, and a masculine boisterousness in 
language, that are disgusting in the ex- 
treme. ‘They are the servants, not the 
companions, of the men, ordered about 
like slaves, and we have reason to be- 
lieve not unfrequently chastised with the 
whip. This latter custom we suspect to 
be more common, however, with the 
Turks, than with the Christians, Nearly 
half the burdens which we see borne 
along the streets are borne by women; 
water is carried from the fountains, some- 
times to a great distance, almost exclu- 
sively by them; and where we see a la- 
borer in the field, toiling beneath a burn- 
ing sun, it is by no means uncommon to 
see a woman toiling with him, and per- 
forming too the chief drudgery of the 
work. It is enough to make our hearts 
bleed sometimes to see how fallen is this 
once so fair a part of God’s creation. 
The favored daughters of America must 
visit other parts of the world fully to 
realize the cause they have for thankful- 
ness for their own peculiar blessings, 
and for pity and continued supplication 
to God, for those of their sex in unevan- 
gelized countries. 

Our little school is not yet extinct. 
We have six pupils now, four Greeks 
and two Armenians. Some are small. 
But they are all from abroad, or else un- 
der foreign protection more or less. We 
see but little prospect that their number 
| will increase very much at present, from 
the natives of this city. Our visits 
/among the people are unfrequent, as we 
think it not best to obtrude ourselves 
;upon them. Their calls upon us are 
| rather oftener than formerly, particularly 
those from the Armenians. These ap- 
pear less prejudiced against us than the 
Greeks, and more disposed to hold a 
friendly intercourse with us. They are, 
however, less inclined to send their chil- 
dren to us to be instructed, although 
their own school is miserable enough. 
The chief labor we can now perform is 
the study of the language and prepara- 
tion for usefulness whenever the time of 
|refreshing from the presence of the 
| Lord may come. We plainly see how 
utterly helpless we are, as instruments, 
| without God’s blessing; yet we cannot 
| but hope and believe, that amidst the 
“riches of his goodness” he has some- 
thing in store for this most needy peo- 
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Greece. 


LETTER FROM MESSRS. HOUSTON AND 
LEYBURN, DATED SEPT. 5, 1837. 


Situation, Extent, and Climate of La- 
conia. 


TuHE removal of Messrs. Houston and Leyburn 
from Scio to a new field of labor in the Pelo- 


Manrcu, 


them elevated high on the ridges which 
descend either side towards the sea. 
shore, present in their clusters of white 
houses and towers and green fruit- 
quite a picturesque appearance, ang 
greatly relieve the general dreariness of 
aspect which this country presents, es. 
|pecially to an eye accustomed to the 
|\verdure and freshness of American 
|| scenery. The mountains are entire 
|naked of all vegetation, except a fey 


||stunted oaks, seattered over some of 





ponnesus, was announced at page 453 of the 1] them, from which galls are gathered, and 
last volume, accompanied by statements re- | present little else than a mass of 
specting the district where they now reside. | rock, which is generally primitive lime. 
Recently a brief geographical and historical || stone. 

account of the southern portion of the Pelopon-|| The breezes which sweep across the 


nesus has been received from these brethren, | 
which is given below. 


The ancient province of Laconia em- 
braced the whole territory now divided 
between the provinces of Lacedemon 
and Laconia. In the latter, which is the 
most southern and western, lies the more 
immediate field of our mission. Its limits 


extend very little beyond those of the, 
well known district distinguished in the | 
modern geography and history of Greece, | 
and in the accounts of travellers by the’ 
name of Mane, or Maina, a name derived | 
period of the Turkish ascen- | 
dancy, and probably of Turkish origin. | 
The present government of Greece, 


from the 


along with the ancient divisions of the 
province, which are retained to a consid- 
erable extent, has almost universally re- 
stored the ancient names of the cities, 
towns, and provinces. This step seems 
to be universally approved; and being 
usually followed in common practice, the 
ancient nomenclature is already in a 
great measure established. We shall 
therefore generally use the name Laco- 
nia in our communications. The dis- 
trict to which this name is now applied 
extends from the neighborhood of Mis- 
tras, down to Cape Matapan, its territory 
being principally composed of the rocky 
and barren promontory, whose long and 
lofty ridges of mountains divide the La- 
conian and Messenian gulfs, and stretch- 
ing down to 36° 35/ north latitude, form 
at the cape the most southern point of 
Continental Europe. Northward these 


mountains rise into the lofty peak of| 


Saint Elias. The surface of this Laco- 
nian promontory is bare and barren, with 
the exception of a few fertile spots in the 
bosom of the mountain, and on some 
parts of the sea shores. The numerous 
villages which are scattered over this 
surface, and in which almost the whole 
population of the country reside, some of 


promontory, pure and fresh from the 
make the climate equable and healthy, 
'|From the first of June to the twenty. 
‘| second of August the extreme range of 
our thermometer at six o’clock in the 
| morning has been from 72° to 81° Far. 
‘| enheit; at two o’clock in the afte 
| from 75° to 86°; at six o’clock, from 75° 
‘to 83°. And these observations have 
been made at the warmest season of the 
year. But at rare intervals the weather 
is warmer. 





Character and Historical Notices of the 


Laconians. 





Dwelling in these mountain fastnesses, 
‘'and girdled by a rocky shore which in 
'|most places rises over the sea in lo} 

‘and frowning cliffs, and scarce ever 
|opens into a harbor, these people have 
| long maintained their peculiar character 
‘| and remained in a great measure isolated 
and independent of the rest of the world 
The proud name of Spartans is very 
often given them in Greece, and they 
‘love to appropriate it to themselves, 
'!claiming as they do to be a branch of 
\|the posterity of the renowned people 
|| who bore that name in days of yore, and 
|| possessing, as | certainly do in the 
‘opinion of those best acquainted with 
| their character and manners, more of the 
| peculiar features of ancient Spartan 
character than any other race now living. 
'It is their common and proud boast, that 
they had never bowed to the yoke of the 
_Macedonian, Roman, or Turkish con- 
querors of Greece; but how far they may 
have owed this independence to the bar- 
renness of their country, which offered 
| so little to invite the rapacity of these 
|| invaders, and to compensate for the ex- 
| pense of storming such a line of natural 
fortifications, cannot perhaps now be de 
termined. Be this as it may, it is very 
‘certain thet the Turks, at least, were 


| 
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able fully to establish their domin- 
eecis 2 that the church-bels,| 
which every where else in Greece came 
down before the rising crescent, probably 
never ceased to sound among the “hills | 
of unconquered Mane.” Matters were | 
compromised with the Turks, by the | 
ment of a smal] tribute on the part of’ 
the Maniots, and the privilege of having 
for their governor or bey, one of their 
own countrymen under the nominal au- 
thority of the sultan. It was this office, 
which he filled at one time, that gave 
our distinguished friend, Mavromichalis, 
the title of bey. The degree of inde- 
pendence of foreign subjection, which 
this people have long enjoyed, to what- 
ever cause owing, has certainly, in some | 
degree, modified their character, impart- 
ed to it a peculiarly hardy independence, | 
which distinguishes them, even in the | 
estimation of their countrymen. 
The Maniots took the side of their) 
country in the struggle for Grecian inde- | 
pendence, in which the Mavromichalis | 
family bore a distinguished part; and af- | 
terwards they were among the first to} 
raise the standard of revolt against the 
government of Capo d’ Istrias. They do | 
not even yet pay any direct taxes to the 
government of Greece, though in other | 
respects its authority is fully established | 
and recognized among them. a 
Until within the present generation 
there has existed a lamentable want of) 
good feeling among the Maniots them-| 
selves, except when they were forced by | 
some common foe to suspend their do- 
mestic strifes. Not only were different | 
neighborhoods often arrayed against each | 
other, but even families would sometimes | 
take up arms against their neighbors of 
another dwelling, and that too, in some 





| 
| 
cases, upon very slight pretext of injury | 
or insult. Many a tower still lifts its | 
head amid the humbler dwellings of the | 
villagers, the monument of those days of | 
civil broil to which it owes its erection; | 
though a great number of those once | 
standing have been partially or wholly | 
taken down. The towers were narrow | 
square buildings of stone, ordinarily two, | 
but sometimes three or even four stories 
in height, usually insulated, and sur- 


| 


the former kind, whose fallen walls sup- 
ply all the stone, out of which the new 
ones are to be built. 

But the unhappy state of things just 
described, which perhaps arose more 
than any thing else, from the want of 
the control of some fixed and uniform 
government, has long since passed, and 
we hope, passed forever. Many years 
have elapsed since any open acts of hos- 
tility worthy of note have taken place 
among the people, and ancient feuds are 
beginning to be forgotten. The people 
themselves now tell us freely about the 
state of things formerly existing, and ac- 
knowledge frankly the evils of such a 
condition of society, while they seem to 
be pleased with the change which has 
taken place among them, particularly 
since the affairs of Greece became set- 
tled under -the existing government, the 


\|era at which most of the beneficial 


changes in their condition and that of 
the nation at large either had their origin 
or received a new impulse. 


Face of the Country—Productions. 


A soil so sterile as that which covers 
nearly the whole face of the present La- 
conia yields neither a great variety nor 


jjabundance of products. The fields, 


which to an American eye are of a most 
diminutive size, are universally, and from 
necessity, in a country which affords no 
timber, inclosed with stone. The terrace 
walls which support the soil on the hill 
sides, and sometimes where the declivity 
is great, look like a vast flight of stairs, 
when seen from below,—present quite a 
pleasing appearance as you look down 
from the hill tops on the cultivated spots 
which these walls embrace. In some 
spots near T'simoba, where the surface is 
very rocky, we see nearly half the area 
of the little fields occupied by solid 
masses of rock, which often rise even 
above the tops of the inclosures. The 
uniform dull, grey color of these rocks, 
and of the stones which compose the 
fences and terrace walls, give the coun- 
try, as seen from most points of view, a 


|rather dreary aspect, except where its 





rounded by high stone walls, but some- 
times attached to one end of an ordinary | 
dwelling, of which, in that case, it form- | 


ed a part, answering thus the double || 
purpose of habitation and defence. On) 
the second floor of a tower of the latter | 
description, which forms part of our) 
dwelling, these pages are written; and | 


the school-house we are now erecting | | 


will take the place of the ruins of one of 


face is enlivened by the rank green of 
the olive, fig, and mulberry trees, which 
are found in considerable number in and 
around the villages. The best country 
of Laconia is probably that lying around 
Marathonesi, on the eastern shore of the 
promontory. South of Tsimoba is prob- 
ably the most barren region, many of the 
inhabitants of which are said to be ex- 


tremely poor. 
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Wheat, barley, oats, with lupines and 
different varieties of pers and beans are 
produced here, and with olives and figs, 
furnish the principal food of the inhabi- 
tants. The region around us, however, 
seems not to yield a sufficient quantity 
of grain for the consumption of its popu- 
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,,meet the invaders and aided in the re. 

' pulse. 

|| The present population of Laconia, as 

|| we have been informed, is thirty or forty 

| thousand. 
The seat of our mission is at T'si 

|or Areopolis, the present capital of La. 


‘lation, as a considerable quantity is ||conia and the residence of its governor, 
brought over from the opposite shore of | The town is situated on the slope of the 


Corone. The sea furnishes some fish. 
The sheep of the country supply the al- 
most only kind of meat and milk that are 
used, though these are luxuries, the con- 
stant use of which, even on the days 
when the rules of their church make the 
use lawful, is beyond the means of the 
great mass of the people. In the coun- 
try round us vegetables are scarce; and 
many of these, as well as different kinds 
of fruit, are brought here from Calamata 
and Corone, as well as some from Mara- 
thonesi. A little silk which is made in 
some parts of Mane, some oil, and a 
small quantity of nut-galls form the al- 
most only exports of this district. It is 
somewhat creditable to this people, that, 
though their country seems to yield so 
little, especially in the long dry season, 
for the sustenance of their domestic ani- 
mals, we find their mules and cattle in 
good condition. And though the people 


|;high plain, which gradually declines 

||from the base of the mountains, to the 

| cliffs which border the sea, above whose 

} waters it ig consequently elevated some 

| hundred feet. From this position it com. 

'| mands a view of the Laconian gulf with 

|| the opposite shores of Messenia, and ag 

|| far as the sight can reach to the south. 
| west of the waters of the Mediterranean, 
| along which we often see at remote dig. 
|| tances the white sails of vessels passi 

|on the great track of commerce between 
the Archipelago and the western nations, 
|The beauty of the sea view in some 

‘measure compensates for the want of 
| attractions in the scenery of the country 

|| about us, 

‘| ‘Tsimoba contains, according to the 
computation of the citizens themselves, 
some three hundred families. We should 
think this estimate, however, rather too 
large. The town is built in a more 


are generally poor, some of them ex- || pleasant manner than most of the cities 
tremely poor, beggars are here almost and towns we have seen in the East, the 
unknown. This will seem no small) houses, which are all of stone, and cover. 
praise to one who is well acquainted with, ed with tiles, being scattered at small 
these eastern countries, especially to one i distances from each other, with gardens 
who has been treading the streets of the | and fruit trees intervening. Each family 


| 
| 


cities of the Levant. 


State of the Females—Site of T'simoba— 
Population of the Town and Adja- 
cent Parts. 


The drudgery of labor both in the 
house and in the field is usually perform- 
ed here by females, who consequently, 
whilst they are ordinarily very hardy, 
are very ignorant. Scarce ever is a fe- 
male to be found, even among the more 
respectable classes, who is able to read. 


Yet in spite of all the disadvantages of 


their education, the character of the 
Maniot women is in many respects wor- 
thy of commendation. There is a de- 
gree of reserve, and even of seclusion, 
maintained among the younger and un- 
married part of them, which might almost 
remind one of the restrictions of Turkish 
society. When Ibrahim Pasha, during 
the revolution, made a descent on the 
shores in the neighborhood of Tsimoba, 


has its cistern, which furnishes water for 
drinking, and many of the lots around 
| the place have reservoirs for watering the 
| fruit-trees and cattle. Most of the dwel- 
lings in the place show the marks of 
poverty, but some are in better style, 


\) 
| 
| About a mile to the north of Tsimoba is 

the “Limene,” or harbor, of this town and 
| the surrounding country, at the foot of a 

mountainous steep which surrounds it on 
|every side, except that which opens to 


‘the sea. This is the best port on this 
'| side the Laconian promontory. The only 
|| port of any importance in the province is 
|| that of the Marathonesi on the other side. 
| That place has a better country about it, 
‘}and carries on some little commerce, 
|| The people on this side generally trade 
with or through Calamata. T'simoba be- 
| sides being the capital of this province, 
|is more healthy than Marathonesi; 
_which is almost the only place that fur- 
/nishes an exception to the general 
| healthy character of this region. 


many of the women, in the absence of a|/ Our present position, not only places 
considerable portion of the men on some || within our reach the different parts of 
other service, turned out in arms to'' Laconia, but will probably put it in our 
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wer to effect something, perhaps ulti- ;; animal who is the object of this enmity, 
mately a great deal, in the adjacent pro- and of the praise by which it was excit- 
yinces of Messenia and Lacedemonia,'jed. Hence Mr. H.’s little boy has been 
with which there is a growing inter- || most unceremoniously spit upon by some 


course. But we are not to estimate the || of the old women who call upon us. 


importance of our position here, nor that 
of efforts generally for the moral im- 
provement of the people of liberated 
Greece, merely by the extent of the field 
immediately operated upon. The geo- 
graphical position of Greece, the com- 
parative freedom of her institutions, the 
intellectual character of her people, their 
relationship to the multitude of their own 
race scattered over the countries of the 
Levant, and the activity and enterprise 
which distinguish all who bear the Gre- 
cian name, render this probably a field 
not less importaft for operations like | 
ours, than any in the Mediterranean. In) 
the regeneration of all these surrounding 
nations of the east, Greece, should she 
become truly enlightened and holy, may 
be the main instrument. May it not be 
that the same energy of Grecian mind, 
which once, by the triumphs of her arts, 
caused the influence of Greece to pene- 
trate the remotest nations and ages, shall 


now, sanctified to the cause of Ged, be- | 


come an instrument of equal power in 
achieving the nobler triumphs of peace 
and holiness among the nations. We 
must confess that such hopes in regard 
to her future destiny often brighten be- 
fore us and cheer us amidst our incipient 
labors and difficulties in the work upon 
which we have entered among this peo- 
ple. May the God of nations grant to 
this young nation, now rising with al-| 
most unprecedented vigour from its 
second infancy, such a crown of glory— 
far brighter, richer, more unfading than 
any that ever yet has adorned her brow! 


EXTRACTS FROM JOURNALS KEPT AT 
THE STATION. | 


Prevalent Superstitions—Interview with | 
the as and oihers. 


16. Mr. H. had a very interesting 


conversation this morning with the de- 
‘march of Tsimoba, who is one of our 
/warmest and most active friends, and 


who seems to be a man truly worthy of 
the station he holds. To him Mr. H. 


explained our object in coming here, as 


well as our general views upon the sub- 
ject of religion. He seemed to feel the 


force of what was said to him. He said 


that our strict observance of the Sabbath 


had already made an impression on the 
people. Some remarks made on the sub- 


ject of female education seemed to strike 


him very much. The argument from the 


manner in which God had formed the 
bodily constitution of the other sex, as 
showing that they had never been de- 
signed for severe manual labor, seemed 
to interest him greatly. The demarch 
informed Mr. H: that he had a copy of 
the gospel in ancient and modern Greek, 
of an edition printed at Venice. 

We have many calls from persons who 
come on visits or on business, some of 
them from a considerable distance. On 
these occasions we often have opportu- 


nities of expressing our views, and incul- 
‘eating the great truths of the gospel. 
Some intelligent men have, of their own 
accord, acknowledged some of the prac- 


ucal errors existing among them, espe- 
cially in regard to the reading of the 
Scriptures in their churches in a tongue 


which is not understood. Indeed many 


of the common people seem to complain 
of this, but how much they care about 


| the matter we do not know. Unconvert- 
ed men every where are easily satisfied 


with the forms of religion and care little 
for any thing more. We find that many 


| copies of the New Testament and parts 


of the old in modern Greek are in the 
hands of the people here, a large num- 
ber having been distributed in this vi- 


_ cinity through the instrumentality of Mr. 


June 12, 1837. Doct. Galatti being | 
sick of the measles, which disease is pre- | 
vailing now in T’simoba, one of the priests 
of the place went to visit him, and read. 
prayers over him, ascribing his sickness 
to the “evil eye.” This superstition, 
which ascribes many evils suffered by | 
man and beast to the envy of evil de- 
mons, on account of praise bestowed on 
the persons or animals, is very prevalent | 
among the more ignorant of the Greeks, | 
The charm of the evil one is supposed to 
be broken by spitting upon the person or! 


King. Our practice of family worship 
excites some attention among the people, 
and tiiese who have heard our reasons for 
the observance of it, acknowledge its 
propriety. 

18. Sabbath. A teacher from a dis- 


tant village called upon us and made 


many apologies for visiting us on the 
Lore’s day, not knowing, he said, until 
he got here, of our rules with regard 
to its observance. He told us that he 
was one of the government teachers, had 


‘fifty scholars, used the books from our 





press, and wiade his scholars also read 
the New Testament. 


Spirit of the Greek Press—Visit to 
Oetylo. 


19. To-day the governor sent us a 
number of the “Athena” (Minerva) pub- 
lished at Athens, to read, containing un- 
der its editorial head a most bold, vehe- 
ment, and powerful denunciation of the 
Synod of Greece for the course they 
have lately pursued towards professor 
Bambas, in forbidding him to make any 
farther vindication of himself in regard 
to his defence of the missionaries, and of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
translation of the Old Testament into 
modern Greek. Such an article appear- 
ing in one of the most respectable papers 
of Greece, shows a most decided advance 
of liberal sentiment in the country. The 
conclusion of the article will give some 
idea of the spirit of the Grecian press, as 
well as of the general tone of this arti- 
cle, which is marked by some degree of 
asperity. The editor says, in closing, 
“We live in the nineteenth century, 
when there are no longer popes affecting 
royal power, and holding even kings in 
terror of their authority;” adding that “in 
this kingdom, as in Russia and England, 
the king is the head of the church, as 
well as of the state, and is the only per- 
son who is not amenable to the laws of 
the realm; but that his ministers and all 
other persons are subject to him, and that 
not even the sacred orders are therefore 
privileged in this respect, and that even 
the ‘holy synod,’ if they venture beyond 
the proper bounds set for them, will be 
treated as all other men who transgress 
the laws.” 

23. To-day we paid our first visit to 
the neighboring village of Oetylo. After 
early breakfast we crossed the harbor 
in a boat, spent some hours about the 
place, and returned on mules round the 
harbor. After leaving the boat we cross- 
ed on foot the level which here extends 
for some distance back from the shore of 
the harbor, and which shows quite an 
agreeable appearance of fertility. On 
this surface stood the ancient city of 
Oetylo. We could discover some traces 
of it in the regular excavations of some 
of the solid rocks which appeared above 
the surface on the way side, and still 
more distinctly in a line of vast hewn 
stones, which form a part of some fence 
or terrace, and which seem once to have 
been one side of the foundation of some 
vast edifice. Octylo, in days of old, was 
somewhat conspicuous in this part of 
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Greece for some of its idol temples. The 
same fate has overtaken it which has 
swept over nearly all the high seats of 
ancient idolatry. Its name alone remaj 
having been inherited by the little yj. 
lage which now occupies the hill which 
here overhangs the plain, and on which 
stood the acropolis of the ancient city, 
The plain is cultivated with alternate 
crops of cotton and wheat. The hill, 
which we ascended by a winding 

is terraced to its very top, so that almost 
every inch of ground seems to be under 
culture. The little terraced fields which 
run in narrow strips across the face of 
the hill, and which are watered by nm. 
merous springs that rush out of its side, 
look very verdant and are adorned by 
many trees, which give them a p 
and pleasant appearance, as seen from 
the summit. One of these springs issues 
from the back of a small cavern, opening 
upon the road, its water having been for. 
merly conducted to the mouth of the 
cave by earthen pipes, which are now 
broken, and which furnish a specimen of 
beautiful pottery. These are probably 
of old date, but not strictly ancient, 
Another of these fountains, which we 
visited after ascending to the village, has 
on the wall which incloses a reservoir of 
the water, and over a pipe through which 
\it flows a quaint inscription, which we 
translate as follows— 

“This public fountain was built by the 
expense and labor of the Yatrians, a 
family of physicians; and whosoever wa- 
ters sheep here, let him be accursed; and 
whosoever, for malice, wastes the water, 
let him be accursed. 

The Builder, by the hand of Gragorio 
Michalopolis.” 

So far as sheep are concerned, we are 
told that the people religiously observe 
the interdict; but we ourselves saw other 
beasts drinking there. 

Oetylo, or according to the more con- 
mon modern appellation, Vitylo, is 
smaller than Tsimoba, and contains 
fewer good houses. We noticed several 
pieces of antique marble about the 
churches of this village, two of which 
had ancient columns on their front ga- 
bles, forming part of their belfries. One 
of these columns was Ionic. A piece of 
another column formed the step at the 
door of a third church. 

Some silk is made in Oetylo, for which 
they tell us they get five or six dollars 
per pound. We saw also some pieces of 
good woolen carpeting which we were 
‘told was woven in that place. There are 
;some looms also in Tsimoba. We have 








'geen here, as well as at Tsimoba, a num- 
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per of boys of noble appearance. But we 
are told that after the manner of former 
days in Mane, they often range them- 
selves into hostile parties, and carry on 
war with slings and stones and other like 
weapons of juvenile warfare. 


Monasteries in the Vicinity. 


On our return from Oetylo we visited 
an old monastery which stands on the 
side of the hill below the village. This, 
with its gardens and trees, among which 
were several cypresses, had at a distance 
a very pretty appearance; but the interior 
of the establishment is in bad condition. 
It is now the residence of a poor family, 
having sent its former inmates to Mount 
Athos. The monastic life seems not to 
be very popular among the Spartans of 
this region. Of two other monasteries in 
our immediate neighborhood, one has but 
a solitary monk, the other has none. 

Near the monastery we have just been 
describing, there were two fine amphi- 
theatres of bees, one of which contained | 
140 hives, and the other appeared to be | 
equally large. These hives are made of}! 
flat stones put together, and forming | 
boxes of about a foot and a half square, | 
and ranged in long rows one above the | 
other, looking like rows of three story | 
buildings. Mane has always been fa- } 
mous for its honey. We are told that in || 
some parts of this region, large colonies || 
of bees and quantities of honey occupy |) 
cavities of the large and solid rocks/|) 
which abound in this country. 

30. This evening we called on the | 
monk Erasmus, who is the solitary occu- | 
pant of the monastery in our neighbor- | 
hood on the harbor. Upon inquiry we || 
found that the establishment had in pos- | 
session no old books or manuscripts. | 
Back of the court is the church, which || 
makes one side of the quadrangle formed | 
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horror with which we always turn from 
such degradation of the infinite majesty 
of Jehovah. * No wonder the Mohamme- 
dans reject with scorn the doctrine of 
trinity. It was probably things of this 
sort which gave the first spring to that 
system of imposture which has cursed so 
many of the eastern nations. 
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LETTER FROM MR. SCHNEIDER, DATED 
FEB. 21, 1837. 


THE object of the writer in the following com- 
munication will be sufficiently understood from 
the preliminary remarks which he makes. 


Importance of Prayer for the Success of 


Missions, — Jrom the Obstacles 


to be encounter 


A few years experience on missionary 
ground has impressed upon me the great 
importance of increased prayer among 
Christians every where for the blessing 
of God upon missionary operations. At 
particular periods these impressions have 
been deeper than I could express. And 
I have often felt a strong desire that the 
minds of those who pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem might be more interested in 
this subject. Unless there is a more 
earnest spirit of supplication for a ruined 
world, I do not see what reason we have 
to expect its speedy conversion. Suffer 


||me to mention a few of the obstacles to 


be encountered by the missionary, which 
nothing but the interposition of divine 
power, to give efficacy to his labors, can 
enable him to overcome. Such interpo- 
sition is to be expected only in answer 
to prayer. 

The governments of unevangelized na- 
tions present more or less obstruction to 


by the buildings. Into this the monk || the spread of the gospel. None of them 
conducted us. The walls and ceiling) are friendly, and all of them, to some 
were completely covered with gaudy || degree, are hostile to the truth. Their 


pictures, representing many of the most || structure, laws, and customs, if left to 
important events, with likenesses of al- 


their natural results, will militate against 
most every noted personage in ecclesias- || the gospel. ‘They are not founded on its 


tical history; to all which were added || pure and heavenly principles, and must 
some scenes from the future world. But || therefore, from their very nature, be op- 
- — were any thing ne esse in |) = = it. Pag. _ aims at = 

ese last, it was forgotten when we saw || extirpation of all unrighteousness, 1 
here, what is the ebomination of some | must find an enemy in all those political 
other church walls in Greece, the repre- || organizations, in which there is any op- 
sentation of God the Father, under the || pression practised, and in which the ease 
figure of a bearded old man. Some of|| and pomp of a few rich and powerful are 
our number had seen the same represen- || advanced at the expense of the weak and 
tation in one of the catholic churches at || poor. Such generally are the govern- 
Malta. But repetition of the sight does | ments of unchristian countries. And 
not diminish aught of the disgust and’! where the prevailing religion is connect- 
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ed with the existing government, as it iS 
in many instances, the most decided op- 
position is to be expected. It cannot be) 
otherwise. To meet such an opposing | 
influence men must be moved from on! 
high, or they will be overwhelmed by it. | 
he priesthood and ecclesiastical es- | 
tablishments in unevangelized countries | 
present a powerful obstacle to the exten- | 
sion of the gospel. The priesthood en- | 
tered their offices for purposes of gain. | 
They seek their livelihood by it. But as_ 
soon as they perceive the nature and ten- | 
dency of the gospel, they see that if it, 
should prevail, they must lose their 
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tors, so much wiser than themselves, 
embraced, must be true of course, and jt 
would be almost sacrilege to abandon 
what they had cherished as sacred. Who 
does not know how deeply seated e 
ideas and early impressions are in the 
mind? And especially so when they are 
connected with religious error? Wil] jt 
then be an easy matter to renounce ag 
false, what in the susceptible age of jp. 
fancy and youth was embraced as the 
true way to heaven? Especially so, when 
as a substitute is offered the gospel, 
| which, in contrast with these corry 


| systems, is so simple, so spiritual, so de. 





“craft.” And seeing “that their hope of | void of those fascinating accompani. 
gain is gone,” or in danger of being cut | ments which characterize them. The 
off, they will rouse themselves, and like | inherent craving after religion in men 
Ee cqutien Gey il comments iove-|| es Gute vtiel Gov eomengeiens ll 
s, they w mea- || rat in whi e unevangelize 

sures of decided hostility. As ministers | been educated, whether it be gross idol 
of religion they are regarded by the mass | atry, or a more refined paganism, or spe- 
of the people with a kind of awe min- | cious error, or corrupted Christianity, 
gled with fear. Their office, from its satisfies their consciences, while it. suf. 
very nature, gives them authority and | fers them to live in sin, they will cling to 
influence : oe = — 1 it with a — a . sys- 
sustain a relation e ple in relig- || tems are precisely such as the depraved 
ion very much like that of their rulers in | heart of man loves; and for this La 

politics, and this is often attended with | even after they have been convinced of 
almost the same degree of despotic | their falsity, they will still support them, 
power. And such is the nature of some | And when the influence of their political 
of the governments as to enable them to condition, the hostile feelings of the 
— ne nage —_ - they ag egg = poy age — — 

ey ho e minds of the people in | of the country, and in short almost 

vee, Be bondage, and will not suffer 1 the relations of the society in which they 
them to think for themselves, or to act || live,—when all these coincide with their 
according to their own convictions. To!) own depraved inclinations, it is obvious 


a person accustomed to follow the dic-| 
tates of his own conscience in religion, | 
it is almost incredible what slaves the | 
people are to their priests. Here then is| 
a tide of opposing influence not easily | 
resisted by minds still in error. Without 


there must be a strong influence exerted 
| upon them, before they will embrace the 
holy and humbling doctrines of the gos- 
| pel. 

The minds of the unevangelized nations, 
upon which missionaries are to operate, 





an impulse from the skies they will suc- || are characterized by a most pernicious 
cumb and perish under it. } indifference to the pure religion of the 

Attachments to systems of error and de-|| heart. Heathenism, and systems of 
lusion, handed down by venerated an-|| error have made them so. Those na- 
cestors, is another hindrance. It has || tions involved in the grossness of pagan- 
been well said, “that man is a religious || ism generally manifest a stupidity and 
animal.” Hence all nations have some || lethargy of mind not easily overcome, 
form of religion. In unenlightened coun- || Conscience, though ‘not wholly extinct, 
tries these are mixed with so much error || has been laid asleep or perverted. Its 
and corruption, as to render the influ- | monitions, if raised et all, are so faint as 
ence of what truth they may contain of | not to be heeded. There is no moral 
no effect. And they are clothed with so/|| principle which responds to the calls of 
much that is pompous and imposing and | duty to God, however strongly and earn 
captivating to the benighted mind, as to|| estly presented. Exhortations to such 
operate upon it like a charm. In the || minds make little more impression than 
midst of such systems the people grow || water spilled upon a rock. Where cor- 


up. Their earliest associations of relig- | 


ion are connected with them. Their 
venerated fathers believed in them and | 
transmitted them to their posterity as an 
invaluable legacy. What their ances- 


rupted Christianity, or some other sys 
tem of falsehood prevails, the mind is 


filled with gross superstition and invete- | 


rate prejudice. With these they are 
preoccupied, and when the missionary 
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comes into contact with such minds, he 
meets with an obstacle, of the strength 
of which Christians in favored America 
have no conception. A person’ under 
the influence of an ignorant superstition 
and prejudice exhibits an unreasonable- 
ness, which to a candid mind is aston- 
ishing. He cannot, or will not, see the 
correctness of an argument, and will not 
feel the force of truth. The state of his 
mind is a shield against it. He puts 
light for darkness, and darkness for light. 
He views every thing through the dis- 
torted medium of a perverted mind unit- 
ed with a corrupt heart. Present the 
plain and simple truths of the gospel, 
made as clear as the noon-day sun, to 
his mind, and he will call it error and 
heresy; while his own absurd and often 
ridiculous notions are dignified with the | 
name of incontrovertible truth. And 
should any rays of divine truth penetrate 
into his mind, the pride of his heart will | 
not suffer him to acknowledge himself to | 
be in error. He will withstand as long | 
as he is able to make any resistance. 
Such are the minds with which the 
missionary labors. And here it must be} 
remembered, in addition, that the diffi-| 
culty is greatly increased by the influ- 
ence of a wicked and ungodly world. | 
The pursuits of wealth, honor, and ease | 
exert a more deadly influence than they | 
do in an enlightened christian country, 
because there is no moral principle to) 
produce any salutary restraint. The 
hearts of the people, naturally full of 
worldliness and the love of sin, are blind- | 
ed, and themselves are led captive by the | 
god of this world. Here is a mighty) 
torrent well nigh prostrating every thing | 
before it. And how will the benighted | 
mind, so darkened as scarcely to possess | 
a slight view of the danger before it, be 
able to make the necessary resistance? | 
Certainly not, unless it is excited and, 
moved forward by a heavenly influence. | 
But the greatest of all obstacles, and | 
that indeed which gives all others their | 
main strength, is the depravity of human | 
nature. The heart of man, in all coun- | 
tries and climes, is naturally the same | 
mass of corruption, opposed to the right- | 
eous claims of God, and to the strictness | 
of his holy law. To withstand these it | 
resorts to devices as diversified as the 
situations of men are various. And the | 
minds of the heathen and those merely | 
nominally Christian, though dull and, 
stupid and inactive in regard to moral 
subjects, are exceedingly quick and sa- | 
gacious to invent all manner of evil. In| 
this they are skilful and experienced. I) 








have often been struck with astonish- 
ment to see what acuteness they exhibit, 
wherever their own temporal interest is 
concerned, while they are almost blind to 
the standard of right and wrong, and in 
short to almost every thing that relates 
to the salvation of their souls. ‘The ene- 
my of all righteousness is enthroned in 
the hearts of the heathen and of nominal 
Christians. He has perverted all the 
different relations of society; ke has cor- 
rupted their manners and customs; he 
has moulded their political and religious 
systems to his own purposes, and wields 
them almost at his pleasure. All their 
institutions, however insignificant, or of 
whatever kind, are more or less founded 
on unchristian principles. In one word, 
the whole structure and constitution of 
things is perverted, and the tendency of 
almost all things is adverse to the spirit 
of the gospel. Hence the introduction 
of pure Christianity must be attended by 
great changes in the existing state of 
things; and particularly in every thing 
connected with religion. There will be 
a complete overturning and remodeling 
of society. And will all this be done 
easily? Can it be accomplished without 
arousing and encountering the hatred 
and opposition of the powers of darkness? 
Most certainly neither the nature of 
fallen man, nor the history of the church 
in past ages admits of such a supposi- 
tion. 

These items might each be spread out 
much more in detail, and many more of 
the same tenor might be added. But 
enough has been said to show that the 
work, upon which the church has entered 
is a mighty one. Not that it is attended 
only by difficulties and no encourage- 
ments. But there are certain great and 
powerful hindrances, in the way of unen- 
lightened and heathen minds embracing 
the gospel, which are not always duly 


'|considered. But they nevertheless exist, 


and will continue to exist, and fear- 
ful consequences will be felt in the con- 
tinued rejection of the truth by the hea- 
then, until more divine influence is shed 
down, either removing the obstacles 
themselves, or inspiring men with resolu- 
tion to overcome them. 

How is this influence to be secured? 
Blessed be God, there is a plain and 
simple way. The prayers of Christians 
can move the hand that moves the uni- 
verse, and can bring into exercise the 
infinite goodness and love and mercy and 
wisdom of the infinite God, in behalf of 
a ruined world. Now it may be reason- 
ably asked, whether it is an easy matter 
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opposing influences as have been alluded 
to? With the feebleness and almost en- 
tire destitution of moral principle which 
characterize them, how can it be easy? 
It is like a feeble child’s attempt to stem 
the sweeping current of a river. Such 
being the case, and the Bible being so 
full of exhortations to pray for the spread 
of the gospel, and so sen hh with assur- 
ances that God will hear such prayers, if 
offered up in sincerity, “that he will 
show his people great and mighty things, 
which they have not known,”—we turn 
to Christians, and ask whether they pray 
sufficiently for the unevangelized world? 
Ye who have been ransomed by the 
blood of Christ, and who owe your hopes 
of heaven to your birth and education in 
a country where the difficulties adverted 
to are mostly unknown, do you pray for 
the benighted in distant lands? Do you 
pray for them earnestly? Is it nothing 
to you that they are so ground down by 
ignorance, error, and religious supersti- 
tion? Shall they continue in this deplor- 
able state? We appeal to your christian 


sympathy, to your christian benevolence, | 


and to your love for souls. We call 
upon you by your obligations to your 
Savior, by your own bright anticipations 
of glory, and by your sense of the worth 
of the never dying soul, to intercede 
more fervently for the perishing nations. 
What if all the Christians in America 
should arise as one man, and by one 
united and earnest cry to heaven, should 
plead for mercy for the heathen? How 
the influence of such intercession would 
penetrate unenlightened and heathen 
nations. What tottering and crumbling 
would soon be seen in systems of idola- 
try and superstition; and what shoutings 
would be occasioned in heaven at the 
signs of the approach of that blessed 
time, “when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
Jesus Christ!” The success now attend- 
ing missionary operations is only an evi- 
dence of what it would be, were there 
more — sincere, and fervent prayer 
offered by the churches. And is the 
time never to come when Christians will 
pray as they ought? Shall that mighty 
weapon which the God of mercy has put 
into their hands, always be unwielded? 
Oh that his own good Spirit may cause 
their hearts so to overflow with love to 
souls, that they will not cease to cry, 
“OQ Lord, revive thy work, in the midst of 
the years make known, in wrath remem- 
ber mercy.” 


Indians West of the Rocky Mountains:—Letter from Mr. Gray. 
for darkened minds to withstand such }; 
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Endians West of the Rocky Mountains, 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF yR 
GRAY, DATED JAN. 10, 1838, 


Reinforcement of the Mission. 


Tue return of Mr. Gray from the mission oy 
the waters of the Columbia river, in company 
with a delegation of Flat Head Indians, who 
were unhappily murdered by a band of hostile 
Indians before reaching the frontiers of Mis. 
souri, was mentioned at page 476 of the las 
volume. The object of Mr. Gray, in Jeay; 
the field of his labors, as well as that of the 
Indians who commenced the journey with him, 
was to obtain additional missionaries anq 
teachers, whom he hoped that his statements 
relative to those remote but interesting tribes, 
together with the earnestness of some of their 
own number who had come so far to present 
their claim, would enable him to secure. His 
expectation was to return and conduct the party 
to their contemplated field of labor in thé course 
of the ensuing spring. 

In view of the statements made by Mr. Gray, 
in addition to those of Mr. Spalding relative to 
his reception among the Nez Perces, the Com. 
mittee have voted to send four missionaries and 
teachers to accompany Mr. G. on his retum, 
The state of the treasury would not permit them 
to send a larger reinforcement; nor would they, 
indeed, have felt themselves justified in incur. 
ring the expense required even for this, had not 
the circumstances of the case appeared pecu- 
liarly urgent. The persons composing this 
party are expected to start from the westem 
frontier of the State of Missouri about the end 
of April, and to proceed on horses across the 
prairies and mountains, about 2,000 miles to 
Wallawalla. 

But this company, though as large as the 
present state of the funds of the Board will per- 
mit, will be very far from supplying all the 
tribes which are not only open to religious 
teachers, but strongly desirous of obtaining 
them. ‘There seems not to be any good reason 
to doubt, that, in almost any of the tribes men- 
tioned below, missionaries, teachers, and other 
lay assistants would find a confiding and docile 
people and an interesting field of labor and use- 
fulness. Probably the present time is the most 
favorable for introducing a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity and the useful arts among these tribes. 
A few years more may bring them under other 
influences, which shall speedily accomplish the 
work of debasement and ruin. 
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It will be seen below that Mr. Gray brings to 
view openings for above fifly families, which 
might be composed of preachers, school-teach- 
ers, and intelligent farmers and mechanics— 
probably about an equal number of each would 
be desirable. How long must it be before these 
benighted and wretched tribes—more desirous 
of christian instruction and aid than perhaps any 
other people—shall have the gospel sent through 
all their mountains and valleys? 


Openings and Demand for Additional 


I cannot expect in this letter to give 
any thing like all the reasons we have 
for asking, in behalf of the several tribes, 
for teachers. You have been informed 
of our reception thus far among the In- 
dians; at least so far as it relates to the 
Kayuses and Nez Perces. That Mr. 
Spalding and Doct. Whitman want as- 
sistance at each of their stations is ob- 
vious and needs no reasons from me. 
The Flat Heads are now without a 
teacher. They have asked with’ tears, 
for the living teacher, and in their efforts 


to obtain one four of their number have |! 


lost their lives. The vote of the Com- 
mittee can at most only give them two 
teachers, or two families, for the present. 
In this part of the field we have, at least, 
six hundred families, who are ready, and 
have said to us, “Come and teach us— 
we will do as you tell us.” I was per- 
mitted, in company with Mr. Spalding, to 
meet the Spokans, in their own country. 
Many of them came to us with tears in 
their eyes, asking us to come and live 
in their country, and teach them as we 
were doing to the Nez Perces and Kay- 
uses. This band certainly claims a share 
in our efforts, and a teacher, or one fam- 
ily, ought to be with them immediately. 
They were, when we were with them, 
sustaining a school of near one hundred 
children and adults, and a teacher, by 
their own exertions. At this point, it 
was thought best for me to return imme- 
diately to obtain more assistants in car- 
rying on our labors. I will omit for the 
present, this band, and commence with 
those on the coast, among which mis- 
sionaries and teachers are needed. 

1. Bands on the Cowlits. A mission- 
ary station on the Cowlits near the 
mouth of the Columbia river, is of vital 
importance to our future operations and 


labors, and would justify the sending of 


at least two families of the five which it 
is in contemplation to send west of the 
mountains, to this point. There ought to 
be at least four families there. We may, 


however, conclude, on reaching the 
| country, if the Board do not object, to 
/establish a station at that river with per- 
‘haps one or two of the five families. 
/Doct. Whitman was in favor of our 
‘establishing ourselves at this point on 
‘reaching the Columbia; we, however, 
| thought we ought to act as near our in- 
|structions as possible, and accordingly 
selected our present location. 

| 2. The next station that seems to be 
called for is one about two hundred miles 
from the mouth of the Columbia. At 
,and near the falls, or shoots, as they are 
‘called, we find the shores of the Colum- 
| bia lined almost with little native vil- 
|| lages, the occupants of which, wretched 
as they are, exert a powerful influence 
‘on many of the adjoining tribes, with 
‘whom they have intercourse along the 
Columbia river. Could we have divided 
ourselves into forty families, we should 
‘have found twenty stations at once, in 
| this vicinity. 

| 3. We will pass the Kayuses, Nez 
'Perces, and Spokans, and speak of the 
‘next tribes that came on the line of the 
Columbia. 

4. The Okanagans, speaking the Flat 
Head language, and numbering between 
|,one and three hundred families. The 
|| disposition and character of this band re- 
| semble very much that of the Flat Head. 
'|They are situated near the mouth of 
| Clark or Flat Head river, about 700 miles 
'|from the mouth of the Columbia. The 
| station might be in the vicinity of Col- 
'ville, one of the posts of the Hudson’s 
| Bay Company, in latitude 48°, longitude 
/118°. Two families would find this a 
delightful field for usefulness, there being 
/a readiness on the part of the natives to 
receive instruction from teachers who 
|may go among them. 
| 5. Proceeding about one degree far- 
‘ther north, and in longitude 120°, is a 
| numerous and well disposed tribe by the 
‘name of Carriers. This band numbers 
about 500 families, or 3,500 persons, 
|| We estimate seven persons to the family. 
| Their language is somewhat different 
\from that of the Flat Heads, yet they are 
'on friendly terms with them, subsisting 
principally on fish and roots. They are 
nearly stationary, and would be quite so, 
| whenever teachers can be sent to them. 

Four families would find abundant labors 
/among these tribes. 

|| 6. About one hundred miles east of 
this tribe, between the waters of the 
| Columbia and Clarke river, are the Pon- 
'deras, numbering about 150 families. 
|, This band I met on the 16th of April, 
‘\and made known to them our object in 
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coming to see their country. Several of 
the chiefs replied to me that they had 
heard that there were towards the rising 
sun good folks who loved God. They 
were now pind that they could see one, 
and that they had it in their hearts to 
come and do them good. “When you 
come to teach us,” they added, “we will 
do as you tell us.” They wanted I should 
tell them when we would build a house. 
They said they would do all they could 
do to help us. I said to them i could 


not tell when we should build a house, 
but was going to look farther in their 
country. This band speak the Flat Head 
lan 
b 


age and usually go to hunt the 
lo with that tribe. The probability 
is that our mission to the Flat Heads 
will include this band, as well as the 
Spokans. 

7. Northeast of this band, and along 
the western range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,:on and north of the Columbia river, 
is a band known by the name of Coote- 
nas, numbering about 700 families. 
This band is generally on friendly terms 
with both the Flat Heads and the Black 
Feet. Their intercourse with the latter 
is such that a station comprising, say 
five or six families, in a few years might 
effect a reconciliation between these two 
deadly foes to each other, and save from 
war and death the last remains of that 
once numerous and best of tribes, the 
Flat Heads. Their language is some- 
what different from the Flat Head as 
well as that of the Black Feet, though 
they understand both with little ditti- 
culty. 

8. We come now to the Flat Heads. 
They are situated on Clark’s river, in 
latitude 48°, longitude 113° or 114°. 
In their wanderings after buffalo they 
come over to the head waters of the 
Missouri; pass from thence to the head 
of Lewis’ or Snake river, and thence re- 
turn to Clark’s river. I met them in 
May, and made known to them our ob- 
ject in coming to their country. They 
seemed to be overjoyed at the prospect 
of having some one to come and teach 
them. They immediately pointed out 
the place where they wished us to build 
a house, and where they wished to lo- 
cate themselves. This place, however, 
it will not be safe at present to occupy 
as a station, being too much exposed to 
the wandering war parties of Black Feet. 
The delegation from this band to obtain 
teachers, which accompanied me on my 
return, were murdered on the way by a 
band of Sioux. 

9. The next tribe coming east are the 


| 





Black Feet. I had a personal conversa- 
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tion and acquaintance with the trader 
who resides among them, and also with 
one of their principal chiefs, a half-breeg 
From the latter I received many inter. 
esting facts relative to the character ang 
disposition of this tribe, which is regard. 
ed as the most warlike and treacherous 
on our continent. In my conversation 
with this chief I made several inquiries 
with regard to the safety of persons tray. 
elling with these tribes; and also made 
known to him our object in coming to 
the country. He told me that a person 
oing with their villages would be per. 
ectly safe, and every thing he had 
would be treated with the utmost king. 
ness. The trader made the same remark 
tome. When the chief told the people 
of his tribe about our coming to live with 
the Nez Perces and Flat Heads, 
immediately told him to ask us to come 
and live with them and teach them, 
This tribe is divided into five 
having different names. Three of these 
bands speak the same language. The 
others speak a different dialect. Two of 
the bands seem to be mild and disposed 
to remain at peace as far as they are 
permitted. ‘T'wo of the bands came and 
smoked the pipe of peace with the Plat 
Heads, to ion they have long been in. 
veterate enemies, while I was there, 
How long they will keep the peace ig 
unknown. Eight men might, in the 
course of a few years, by going with 
these bands, effect an entire change in 
their warlike disposition, and render the 
traveling in the mountains comparatively 
safe. The tribe is sufficiently numerous 
to call for at least ten families, as soon 
as their country can be explored. Th 
number, as I am told, about 3,400 fami- 
lies, averaging from eight to ten persons 
to the family or lodge. In case you 
cannot find any who are willing to com- 
mence the exploring of the Black-Poot 
country, on account of danger, I am wil- 
ling to be one of two, four, six, or eight 
persons to go among them. Their lan- 
guage, from hearing it spoken, is far 
easier to learn than the Flat Head, and 
equally easy with the Nez Perces. | 
think, with a good measure of persever- 
ance, any person of common capacity 
could acquire a knowledge of the lan- 
guage in one year. 

10. The next tribe we met are the 
Eutaws. They properly belong to the 
Spanish or Mexican territory. ‘They are 
a numerous and well disposed tribe, sub- 
sisting principally on roots and some 
small game, that is found extre 
scarce inthe country. They range 
of Snake river, and in the vicinity of the 
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Great Salt Lake. I met a small band of 
them on my return to the rendezvous. 
Three or four families would find a 
jeasant and extensive field of usefulness 
among this tribe. They are more pacific, 
if possible, than the Nez Perces, and 
equally ready to settle upon their lands. 

11. We found the Snakes and Ban- 
necks also ready to receive religious 
teachers. It will be remembered that 
the Snakes once belonged to the eastern 
waters, and have been driven into, and 
nearly over the mountains, by the more 
eastern tribes. ; 

12. I met a delegation of Crows at 
the rendezvous, who had come to invite 
the whites to come into their country. 
This has never been done before. I had 
a personal interview with the delegates, 
and with a white man, who has been 
nine years with this tribe. He gave me 
many interesting facts, which I must 
omit to mention for the present, respect- 
ing this tribe. There should be four 
persons sent immediately to explore the 
country and learn the language. Now 
is the most favorable time to supply 
them with religious teachers, before the 
vices of the whites become known among 
them. Total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating drink, is a trait in the character 
of this tribe; and no device of the white 
man has yet been able to seduce them. 
They have been known to rob traders, 
take their goods, and destroy their 
liquors without permitting any one to 
taste them. The rows have their home 
along the head-waters of the Yellow- 
Stone river. 








Arckansas Cherokecs. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. 
WASHBURN, DATED Nov. 9, 1837. 


Schools—Church— Temperance. 


Writing from Dwight, Mr. Washburn re- 
marks— 


Our schools were never more interest- 
ing in all respects, excepting religious 
influence, than they are now. The pupils 
came in generally very promptly after 
the summer vacation. The schools never 
enjoyed more of the favor of the people 
than at present. This is very manifest 
from the solicitude of parents to secure 
the privileges of the school for their 
children. Many urgent applications for 
admission to the schools have been made, 
which we have been compelled to refuse. 
Indeed we have yielded too far to these 








solicitations. The number of Cherokee 
scholars boarded by the mission is seven- 
ty. Thirteen others attend the school, 
but are boarded by their parents in the 
neighborhood. To these add ten of our 
own children, and the aggregate is 
ninety-three. This is a numerous group 
of youth, and in all respects a most in- 
teresting = Their improvement is 
in the highest degree gratifying. They 
need but the renovating, sanctifying, and 
guiding influences of the Holy Spirit to 
prepare them to exert a great and good 
influence upon their people. They must 
have a great influence in forming and 
controlling the future destiny of this 
tribe; and if they are renewed and sanc- 
tified, that influence will be wholly for 
good. As it respects instruction in school 
and all branches of domestic industry, 
the female school seems to need nothing. 
The boys still need some one to direct 
their labors out of school. The pupils of 
both schools, with few exceptions, are 
attentive to religious instruction; and 
many of them, especially from the female 
school, often manifest much tenderness 
in reference to the interests of their 
souls. This has been more apparent for 
a few weeks past than hevstelion, The 
Osage young woman, who has been 
brought up by the mission, aids in the 
management of the girls out of school. 
She has been a professor of religion for 
several years, and seems to be a true fol- 
lower of Christ. Another young woman 
who entered the school since the summer 
vacation is also, as we trust, a conscien- 
tious and faithful Christian. These two 
young women, by their example, their 
kind admonitions, and their prayers, are 
living epistles, known and read of all the 
girls. We hope that their desires and 
ours may socn be granted in the saving 
influences of the Holy Spirit poured out 
upon both the schools. 

The state of religion in the church is 
generally not encouraging. There is 
and has been for a long time a lamenta- 
ble degree of coldness. It is true that 
many of the native members afford a 
good degree of evidence that they are 
truly the subjects of renewing grace; 
and we hope that they are really making 
some advances in holiness. Still they 
do not evince all that fervor of love to 
God and the souls of men, and all that 
activity and perseverance in efforts to 
promote religion, that we desire. There 
are several instances of declension which 
cause us anxiety and mourning; but 
which we hope are not, and will not be, 
cases of final apostasy. There are also 
some cases which, we fear, will prove 
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that the individuals never did love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. With 
both these last classes the church is 
prosecuting a course of discipline. 


Some years ago a society for the promotion 
of temperance was organized among the Chero- 
kees; and countenanced by the agent of the 
United States, and aided by the exertions of the 
mission and the church members generally, it 
soon embraced large numbers, and exerted a 
very extensive and salutary influence. The in- 
terest at first taken in the subject at length de- 
clined, and the society became nearly extinct. 
A new association of a still more vigorous and 
promising character has recently been organ- 
ized, respecting which Mr. Washburn writes— 


Our efforts in the temperance cause 
have prospered. A little more than a 
year dgo a temperance society, on the 
plan of total abstinence from all intoxi- 





cating drinks, was organized. The de- 
termination of those who were principal- 


Proceedings of 


FOREIGN. 


MISSION OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST BOARD 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS TO BURMAH. 


Meetings and Baptisms—Worship of Men- 
kaulee. 


Mr. Vinton, in December, 1836, visited New- 
ville, a Karen village on the Dah Gyieng river, 
seventy miles above Maulmein, where eighteen 
had been baptised during the preceding year. 
After mentioning the baptism of seven others, 
he makes the following entries in his journal. 


23. Last night proposed to the church, to 
commence our season of protracted worship 








with fasting. We told them we did not insist 


upon it as a duty, but proposed it, as that which | 
"to God, and | 
hey cheerfully | 


we thought would be pleasin 
beneficial to their own souls. 

consented, so that to-day we have all been 
humbled before God, in fasting, and in impor- 
tdnate prayer for the sanctification of our own 


of salvation upon the multitudes about us. 

has been a solemn day, and the Christians have | 
all observed, with scrupulous exactness, the in- 
structions given them. At the close of the after- | 
noon service, a number came forward and ask- | 
ed for baptism. We had time, however, to ex- | 
amine but three, who were approved and bap- 
tised. 

There were but few, comparatively, of Men- 
kaulee’s followers at worship, on account of an 
appointment to sing to him at a village but a 
little distance from this. When any one dies, it 
is customary among the Karens, to burn the 


hearts, and for God to pour down the ee 
t ' 





Manca, 


ly instrumental in forming this society 
was to make a strong and perseyerj 
effort to diminish, if we could not eradj. 
cate, the evils of intemperance in the ng. 
tion. Of course a bitter opposition wag 
excited, in which many, who claimed ty 
be friends of temperance, joined. Meet. 
ings of the society have been held nearly 
every month, in some part of the nation, 
Our success has been greater than w; 
anticipated. About five hundred, inclug. 
ing a branch society at Fort Gi 
have subscribed the pledge of total ab. 
stinence from all intoxicating drinks 
Of this number not more than twenty are 
believed to have broken their pled 
and more than half of those have bec, 
soldiers at the Fort. Our prospects are 
at present more encouraging than ever, 
We have reason to hope that the time jg 
not distant, when every individual of re. 
spectability and influence in the nation 
will be enrolled in the ranks of temper. 


ance. 


other Socicties. 


body, and save the bones of it until they can 
collect their friends; when they spend ‘three 
whole nights in singing, accompanied with ya. 
rious other amusements, and drinking. This 
custom, the Karens say, was given to our first 
parents by the great deceiver, soon after their 
seduction in the garden; and such is its attrae. 
tive character, that it is not uncommon for Ka. 
rens to go two or three days’ journey to be 
present at one of these night festivals. We 
may, therefore, expect but few to attend our 
meeting, except the members of the church, and 


|| sincere inquirers. Still, if God shall vouchsafe 


his presence, the meeting will be blessed to the 
church, and that is the principal end we expeet- 
ed to effect by it. It is the church, under God, 
who are to convert the world, and she must be 
trained to the work. ‘The Christians here are 
beginning to wake up to this subject, and in 
stead of idling away their leisure time, they are 
beginning to make their little preaching exeur- 
sions in all directions. 

24. Last night, during our worship, a com 
pany of Karens passed on their way to the 
above mentioned night festival. As we could 
not induce them to stop, and listen to the truth, 
after worship I took a company of the Chris. 
tians and went to the place, and preached about 
an hour and a half. On our arrival. we told 
them they must suspend their singing a short 
time, while I explained the object of our visit. 
They all collected round, when [I announced to 
them the awful consequences of being led cap- 
tive at the will of the devil. I then unfolded to 
them the precious truths of the gospel, and a 
sured them that since Jesus Christ is God over 
all blessed forever, they might come to him as 
an Almighty Savior, who would defend them 
from attacks of the devil and all his emissaries= 
would forgive their sins and save their souls 
They listened attentively, and seemed parti 
larly impressed with the fact of our feeling # 
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ern for their souls, as to come in the 

= co fer through the jungle to preach to 
them. This evening I have been again, and 
have returned full of joyful expectation, that 
God is about to pour down his Holy Spirit, and 
that we shall have a glorious harvest of souls in 
this region. The promise is sure, “He that 
th forth and weepeth,” etc. ‘Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ae.” Atthe close of our worship to-day, six 
applicants for baptism came forward, and were 
examined, and approved. Their baptism, how- 
ever, is delaye till to-morrow, for want of 


35. Sabbath. Early this morning three back- 
sliders, who were reported when we first came 
into the country, to have already apostatized, 
came forward and made a humble confession. 
One of them was suspended nearly a year ago, 
and we had expected to suspend the other two 
to-day. But they appear truly penitent, and 
promise reformation. One, a yous man, has 

to accompany Mrs. V. to Ko Chet- 
thing’s village, and learn to read. The other 
two, a man and his wife, have agreed to come 
and build a house, and live with the Christians. 

At the close of our morning worship two 
more came forward, and were examined and 
approved for baptism. We then repaired to 
the water, and baptised them, with the six that 
were received yesterday; in all eighteen since 
our arrival. On our return from the water, the 
church assembled to receive the ordinance of 
the Lord’s supper. A majority of them had 
never enjoyed the holy rite. The season was 
deeply solemn and among the most interesting 
I ever attended. 

Our season of protracted worship has now 
closed, and its effects upon the church have 
been most salutary. Numerous others, also, 
ive evidence of repentance, and are in future 
} dear to serve the Lord. 


Miss Macomber, writing from Dong Yahn, 
under date of April 15th, 1837, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the— 


Fruits of Christian Instruction among tie 
Karens. 


A line to you the last of December left me at 
this place, in the house of a Karen chief, wait- 
ing the building of my own, and giving what 
little retigious instruction my knowledge of the 
language would admit. I have now the happi- 
ness to inform you that the excitement, which I 
then attributed wholly to novelty, proved to be 
a gracious influence of the Holy Spirit. A 
number of these poor dark heathens, who were 
then bound in Satan’s double chain, (idolatry 
and drunkemness,) have been liberated and 


brought into the glorious liberty of the gospel of 


Christ, and are now rejoicing in hope of the 
glory of God. Ten have been baptised, four 
men and six women, and a number of others, I 
trust, will ere long seek the blessed privilege. 
Many are still inquiring, and some, I trust, earn- 
estly seeking. But many are opposing, revil- 
ing, and persecuting; and a few are indifferent 
and unconcerned. 

The progress of the work has been deeply in- 
teresting to all who have been acquainted with 
it, and particularly so to myself. Never were 
the power and mercy of God more manifestly 
displayed, and never did his saving grace shine 


VOL. XXXIV. 








through a more feeble instrumentality. But 
God can work according to his will, and blessed 


' egg name—the heathen shall be given to his 


Our first baptism was on the 12th of January. 
Chung-pau, a man rather advanced in years, . 
but of a sound good mind, and who has thus far 
manifested a most devoted spirit, had from the 
first listened with uncommon interest; and I 
think I shall never forget the sensations it gave 
me, when he would come and sit down by me, 
and with a countenance which bespoke a soul 
awakened to the interest of eternal realities, 
would ask, ‘What is it to believe? What can 
I do to believe? I want to escape hell and ob- 
tain heaven. I wish to trust in Jesus Christ. 
What shall I do?” Oh what would I have given 
in that moment for an easy use of the lan 5 
but I said what I could, and the Spirit taught 
him as man could not. 

On the 21st of January, brother Os; came 
up again, and had the happiness to baptise six 
more, viz. Ah-wah* and wife, Bah-mee and 
wife, and Ko-pee and wife: and Mr. Judson 
baptised three of the chief’s daughters on the 
16th of March, one only about twelve years old. 
All gave good evidence of a gracious c ‘ 
and have since manifested a growing devotion 
to the cause. A number of others, of the chief’s 
children, I trust, have been made partakers of 
divine grace, and will ere long enter the visible 
church. One of those baptised was married; 
and although her husband made no objections 
to her baptism, yet he immediately left her. 
She has two young children, whom her father 
has added to kis eleven, and it is truly interest- 
ing to see the care which he personally takes of 
them. Bah-mce has also been turned off by his 
widowed mother, without a spoonful of rice for 
his family, (wife and two children,) and yet I 
hear not a hard or murmuring word. They 
seem to take it as a thing of course, that if they 
will be disciples, they must suffer persecution. 
When I consider these and many other things 
which these dear Christians meet with, I cannot 
but admire the power of divine grace, and find 
new cause to bless God for light and civiliza- 
tion. 

The men baptised all expressed a great de- 
sire to devote their future lives to the service of 
God, in making known his great salvation to 
those who were ignorant of it. hey have uni- 
formly manifested the same spirit ever since, 
and have been very useful, so far as they knew. 
I have spared no pains in giving them every 
opportunity in my power, for religious instruc- 
tion, and their progress has been truly pleasing. 
I hope to get them all to Maulmein during the 
rains, that they niay have better advantages for 
religious instruction, and that those who can 
may get a good knowledge of Burman books. 
They all understand considerable of the lan- 
guage, and it will be long before there will be 
books to any extent in their own. It has all the 
time seemed to me an indication of designs of 
great mercy towards this people, that men of 
such qualifications should be called just at the 
commencement of labors amongst them, and I 
trust that God will so direct that they may ac- 
complish much for the salvation of their coun- 
trymen and the glory of his name. 

Ihave had two or three Burman assistants 
constantly, who not only go out in the vicinity, 





* The Karen chief, in whose house Miss Macom- 
ber resides. 
13 
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accompanied by some of the Karens, and preach 
daily, but make excursions of four or five da 
in the villages amongst the mountains, preach- 
ing the gospel to Toungthoos, Peguans, or Bur- 
mans, as they happen to meet with them. I 
have made it my principal business, to go with 
some of them, so that I have visited all fam- 
ilies, within six or seven miles, once or more. 
I trust that these labors, though feeble, have not 
been in vain. 1 can speak but little of the lan- 
guage; but, keeping a Karen with me who is 
accustomed to my broken speech, I give him 
ideas, which he explains; and have been com- 
forted and happy in the work, though attended 
with much fatigue and exposure. ‘ 
These things have not gone forward without 
oO ition, as you will readily suppose. Be- 
sides all that would be expected from a numer- 
ous and deeply interested priesthood, we have 
had the fierce and violent o ition of a yo 
prophet, who started up just before my arrival, 
and is located about a mile from me. He re- 
nounces a little of Boodhism, and adds some 


other things—is unlettered, and of no marked | 


character, and yet he has many very devoted 
adherents. It is believed, however, by the best 
j , that he will be of short continuance. 

e effectually evades every effort to make him 
hear the gospel. 


MISSION OF THE FOREIGN BOARD OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH TO NORTHERN 
INDIA. 


Mussulman, Hindu, Sikh, Jain and Mogul. 


THE following remarks on the characters and 
tenets of several classes of persons with \“hom 
he has intercourse, are taken from the journal of 
Mr. Newton, kept at Lodiana. 


March 27, 1837. To-day we had four sorts 
of religionists, Mussulman, the common Hindu, 
Sikh, and Jain. The object of the first was to 
receive a christian book; the others to be in- 

- structed orally in the doctrines of the gospel. 
The Jains are not found in this part of the coun- 
try; this is the only one I ever saw. They 
abound in the central regions of India beyond 
Ajmir. This man came from Ajmir. He calls 
himself a Faqir. He is trave ling about the 
country to gratify his curiosity. He is an old 
man, goes hare-headed, and keeps a square 
cotton rag tied before his mouth to prevent the 
inspiration of insects and animalcule. It seems 
to be the chief part of his religion to destroy no 
animal life; hence this precaution in breathing. 
He also carried a soft brush to remove all in- 
sects from his path when he walked; and, to 
complete the system, he takes with him a pitch- 
er of boiled water, that he may quench his thirst 
at any time without the risk of swallowing any 
animated substance. I asked him several ques- 
tions about his religion, and found him to be 
little better than an atheist. He professed to 
believe in the existence of a God, but did not 
regard him as a creator and governor of the 
world. His doctrine is, that the world and man, 
as well as God, are eternal. One has no au- 
thority over another. And as God does not in- 
terfere with men, so, on the other hand, man 
has nothing to do with God, except to contem- 
plate him; and he is under no obligation to do 
even this, it is a matter of mere propriety and 
utility. He felt it to be his duty to live by beg- 


ing; but when asked to explain wherefore 
ay duty, since he acknowledged no oe 
he could only say it was convenient to live 49, 
and this made the obligation. He spoke of hig 
shastar; I inquired who made it? “No one; i, 
is eternal,” was the reply. But if man, as wel 
as the shastar, was eternal and uncreated, how 
did he come under its authority? He said ‘it 
has no authority, we only read it as a pu 
because it is suitable.” I a him some ae. 
count of Christianity, but did not undertake at 
this time to refute his system, as he has i 
ed to come again, and I do not deem it loa 
say every thing at one time when I have an op. 
portunity of speaking twice. 

The Sikh and Hindu, already menti 

came together. Yesterday I met them both ig 


the bazar, where they listened to the truth ap. 


arently with great candor. While there q 
ussulman took the Ten Commandments pj; 
ed on a broad sheet, with some christian 7 
marks appended, and read it aloud to the mg. 
titude. With the commandments themselyg 
they all professed to be much pleased, but jg 
the subsequent remarks Christ was spoken of a 
the Son of God. To this the Mussnulman 9. 
jected; but one Sikh man defended the expres. 
sion, and when the reading was done asked 
leave to come to my house and bring with him 

his Hindu friend, that they might learn this 
more perfectly. ‘They are both old men; buf 
renewed by ee Spirit of the Lord, they may be 
taught as well as little children. There seemsa 
candor about them which is very pleasing, but 
alas! I could perceive nothing like a sense of 
sinfulness before God. They confessed 
were sinners, but, like most of their count 

and indeed I may say like many who liye 
amidst the light of the Bible, they seemed to 
look upon sin as a very small matter. Th 
Hindu, who is a merchant, said that his business 
required him to sin, it was necessary to tell lies 
in order to make annas, (a small coin equal to 
three cents,) and he could not support his fam. 
ily without it. He therefore hoped God would 
forgive him. Of course I urged the error and 
danger of such a sentiment. They went away, 
but I hope to see them again. We have 
thorns and thistles to dig up, as well as seed t 
sow; but, by persevering hier and prayer, | 
cannot but hope that fruit will in the end be 
produced. 

April 2. Among those who came to ow 
house in the course of the day, was a Mogu, 
about thirty years of age, lately from Peshawar, 
(a large Afghan city west of ihe Indus). Like 
allin that country, he has been a follower of 
Mohammed. He calls himself a traveler, and 
his professed object in coming here to-day was 
to be taught the dogtrines of the gospel, for he 
prefers this religion, so far as he Com it, (his 
acquaintance with it is but limited,) to his ows. 
To assure me that he was a sincere inquiret 
after the truth, he confirmed it with an oath 
He promised to come every day to receive im 
struction, but requested that information = 
not be given to certain Peshawar people 
were here, lest his relations should hear of it 
and reproach him. I asked him if he had ever 
before met with any one who taught the way of 
salvation by Jesus Christ. He said that at 
hor he had found a Christian, from whom he de- 
sired christian instruction, but the man laughed 
at him and told him that he had come there te 
fight, not to teach religion, and, therefore, he 








could tell him nothing about such matters. Alas, 
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should be called Christians! The 
onan of sincerity discernible in this 
M was the apparent gladness with which 
he ard the truth. He asked why no mission- 
aries had gone to his country? I could only 
say that they were advancing towards his coun- 
t 4 both on the west and the east; on the west 
thes had corhe as far as Persia, and on the east 
as far as Lodiana. When will this vast inter- 
vening space be occupied by the ministers of 


ee This day was O° OT by a Mela or 


i fair, at which 25 or 30,000 ple 
panne de wt from the country around, from 
a distance of fifty miles. Their chief object was 
to bathe in the snfall stream which flows by Lo- 
diana. This water, though not equal to that of 
the Ganges, is considered more sacred than 
what is contained in tanks and wells; and the 
deluded people imagined that by this ceremony 
of bathing, they would, in some measure at 
least, be cleansed from sin. We spent part of 
the day among them distributing the Scriptures | 
and tracts, and were afterwards visited by a| 
number at our house, to whom we had an Op- | 
portunity of preaching Christ more fully. 





MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY S0- 
CIETY IN INDIA. 


Tue following summary view of the missionary | 
operations of the society’s missions in India west | 
of the Ganges is gathered from a late report of 
the corresponding committee at Calcutta, under 
whose immediate superintendence those mis- | 
sions are conducted. The introduction of the | 
report contains some general remarks of an en- | 
couraging character. ’ 


Conversions to Christianity—Disappearing of | 
Caste—Progress of Education. 


From more than one quarter your committee | 
have encouraging accounts of the success of the | 
gospel in the conversion of souls. 

heir friends must have marked, with infinite 

joy and gladness, the successive additions to 

the church of Christ in Calcutta, and will not 
have failed to recognise im one of those con- | 
verts, who recently was admitted to the rite of | 
baptism in the mission church, a persecuted 

youth, who, on his first profession of Christian- | 
ity, was forcibly removed by his misguided | 
parents; but in whom the good seed was not 
sown on stony ground, since, through much 
suffering, he & been enabled onte more to 
throw himself into the arms of his Savior. For 
him, and for his brethren generally, the commit- 
tee would earnestly crave the prayers of the 

christian community. Young converts in this 
land of heathenism are beset by many tempta- 
tions, and exposed to much persecution, from 
which our tender years were happily exempt; 
and they have great need of all the strength 
and support whieh our supplications, united, 
with their own, will assuredly draw down from 
Him who alone is able to save to the uttermost 

and who has promised, “Ask, and ye shall 
have; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.’”” ‘ 

The barriers of caste are rapidly breaking 
down, and the missionary who goes forth into 
the bazars or villages to preach the gospel, 








while he finds little difficulty in assembling an 


auditory, and in engaging their attention, now 
comparatively seldom experiences that vehe- 
ment and malignant opposition which in former 
times was unhappily prevalent. 

The increasing spirit of inquiry about religion 
and the advancing desire for moral instruction 
which is so strongly manifested by the educated 
classes of the people, may be mentioned a8 one 
of those encouraging symptoms. 

It is one that is eminently calculated to cheer 
the missionary in his spiritual labors, and, hu- 
manly speaking, to give him increased facilities 
in the great work of evangelizing the heathen. 

A deep-rooted prejudice against religious 
yeoman is now = onger general, nor does 

at strong antipathy, on t of the le 
to sending thelr paid to SS edueaned onthe 
mission schools, where the Sacred Scriptures 
form the basis of instruction, any longer mani- 
fest itself to its former extent. 

The promotion of secular education is, also, 
one of the leading characteristics of the past 

ear. The state of education, generally, has 

en submitted to a scrutinizing examination; 
and your committee indulge a prayerful hope, 
that, at po distant period, the call for a higher 
grade of moral instruction, to ameliorate the 
miserable condition of the lower classes, whom 
the intelligent writer of the education report de- 
scribes as sunk in the grossest ignorance, will 
be sueceeded by a still more earnest craving for 
that onlyinstruction which can elevate the na- 
tional character, and which alone teaches every 
duty toward God and man, and, th the 
blessed Jesus, brings life and immortality to 


light. 
Seminary for Training Native Helpers. 


For the purpose of preparing a portion of 
those who are educated in the common schools 
to be schoolmasters, catechists, and preachers, 
and thus qualifying them to bear a part in the 
work of extending useful knowledge and the 
christian faith among their brethren still in hea- 
thenism, the eommittee have had in contempla- 
tion the establishment of a seminary for the 
purpose. After mentioning the correspondence 
held with the parent society in London on thé” 
subject, the committee proceed. 


The parent society having cordially acquiesced 
in and sanctioned these views, directing that, 
“in order to the preparation of native youths for 
religious teachers, and especially with a view 
to the raising up ordained missionaries for the 
work of the mission, a head semigary for the 
mission be formed in Calcutta for the reception 
of pious native youths; and that they be there 
placed under a course of instruction calculated 
to qualify them for different departments of 
missionary labor, and that in a mode not tend» 
ing to disqualify them for intercourse with their 
countrymen, by an undue change in their habits 
as to diet, habitation, etc.;”—having promised 
to send out, as soon as practicable, a missionary 
duly qualified to conduct the education of the 
youths received into the institution; and having 
earnestly recommended the corresponding com- 
miff®e to take the necessary preliminary steps 
for the formation of such a seminary; they have 
at length been enabled to concert eo ha for 
carrying the plan into effect. 
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Shortly afier the instructions of the parent 
society reached’ India, a series of questions, 
bearing on the general subject of the contem- 
plated attempt to train up native youths for the 
work of the mission, was circulated to all the 
Church missionaries; and their replies afford a 
valuable body of information on several points 
of interest. By two of the questions proposed, 
each missionary was requested to state whether 
he considered the education of native youths, as 
catechists and probationers for the ministry, 
compatible with his special obligations as an 
evangelist to the heathen; and, if so, whether 

were willing, being so required, to take 
charge of such an institution. To these ques- 
tions several affirmative answers were received, 
and the committee determined to accept the 
profiered services of the Rev. J. Heeberlin, 
whose previous employment in Calcutta render- 
ed them more readily available than those of 
others of his brethren. 

The seminary was opened with prayer and 
an address to thesfive youths forming the first 
and only class of the infant institution on the 
15th ultimo. The committee believe that it has 
been established upon sound principles, and 
that, humanly speaking, it contams the germ of 
much good; but knowing that “except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it,” 
they earnestly solicit for the seminary the spe- 
iat prayers of all who wish well to this mission 
of the Church of England. If it obtajp a bles- 
sing from Him to whose service it is devoted, 
it may become the fountain-head of the best 
benefits to the natives, not only of this great 
city, but of Bengal in general; for it is by na- 
tive agency alone, such as it is the endeavor of 
the committee to bring to bear upon the swarm- 
ing population of this heathen land, that the 
millions who cannot “hear without a preacher” 
can possibly, so far as human foresight can ex- 
tend, receive the gospel message. ‘To this end 
—to supply the palpable deficiency of numbers 
—it is desire of the committee to work. 
They believe that their humble plan is such as 
God will —_ accept ont sanction, and 
that it will conduce to his glory; and in this 
confidence they trust to be enabled to exert 
themselves earnestly afid successfully in its 
gradual developement upon an enlarged scale. 


Stations in and around Calcutta. 


Mirzapore.—Missiohary labors have been 
steadily and successfully carried forward at 
this station, and with reference to the results 
the report states— 


During the fast three years 258 individuals 
have been received into the church of Christ by 
baptism; of whom 118 were adults, and the re- 
mainder children. 
been united in wedlock. 

. 

Preaching is regularly maintained to fluctdfat- 
ing congregations of Hindoos and Mohamme- 
dons, and many religious tracts are distributed 
and read, and all with increasing attention by 
many individuals. 


An — may ne} mentioned, to shew®hat 
the is gradu making its way amo 
the a. A pause named Ram Das, wi 
whom I ‘first became acquainted about three 
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Thirty-three couples have 
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years ago, subsequent] ve the greatest 
Gane the study of fy Holy Se iptures. ¢ : 
copy of which I presented to him. I also eure 
him Mundy’s Hindooism and Christianity Com 
trasted, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and Bay: 
ter’s Call, all in Bengalee, which he read with 
the most serious attention. Havi 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, he e,. 
pressed himself anxious to bring his relatives ‘ 
who reside in a village about thirty miles nop). 
west of Calcutta, to relinquish their trust in 
idols, and to embrace the truth as it is in Jesus. , 
He accordingly went, about a fortnight to 
his relatives for this purpose, taking withhim * 
suitable books; and to-day he returned to Cal. 
cutta, bringing his two neph®€ws, both Young 
men, with him. , It was very gratif; ing to me 
to find that their prejudices against Chgstianis 
had been relinquished, and that they were de. 
sirous of receiving instruction in the way of 
salvation. Ram Das observed, that in his yi). 
lage, where formerly the most decided prej 
dice against the truth prevailed, there is now g 
very general demgeet of idols, and an increas. 
ing belief that the christian religion is calculated 
}to make man both holy and an He also 
ted, that his brother, the father of the tw 
nes men mentioned above, was formerly 
much opposed to Christianity; but that, since he + 
haal had an interview with me some months ago 
his prejudices have considerably decréased, and 
hopes are now entertained that he also will be 
brought to a knowledge of the truth. 


. 
Respecting the schools it is remarked—, | ° 


In the christian institution at Mirzapore are 
about sixty native christian and orphan chi 
all of whom are engaged in the study of their 
own language—the Bengalee. Forty of these 
de¥ote part of their time to the study of English, 
There are now about twenty native femgle 
christian children residing on the ‘mission prem.’ 
ises. In the English school on thé mission 
premises, which is carried on by Baboo Mohesh 
Chunder Ghose, a native convert, with the as- 
sistance of two native christian and four heathen 
teachers, are nearly two hundred scholars. 


In another English school at Alipore there 
are one hundred pupils. And in four Bengalee 
schools connected with the station there are two 
hundred more. : 

Mr. Heberlin, after mentioning that he had 
baptised seven converts at other preaching 
places occupied by him, and that five others 
were then candidates for that ordinance, adds 
concerning Gannya, also one of his stations— 


It must be considered a most! encouraging 
circumstance, that these people, though but 
ryots, yet found the means of building a house 
of prayer for themselve8; and I am convinced, ' 
that as soon as the native converts themsélves 
shail feel a sufficiently deep interest in ‘the sal 
vation of their own souls as well as the souls of 
others, as to be induced to make sacrifices for 
the building not only of places of worship, bat: 
for the supporting their ‘own mihisters, men of 
faith, of love, and humility, taken from among 
themselves;—so soon, and not before, may we. 
expect a rapid increase, and a firm, steady gnd 
lasting foundation of "Giristianity in thjs coun 





try. y that time soon arrive, afd may Got 
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humble endeavors to sow the good 
p= sed nr - we can, in the hope that it 
shall bring forth fruit abundantly! ware 
Thirteen individuals have beén baptised in 
this place during the year. 


From the mission press in Calcutta 113,000 
copies of portions of the Scriptures, religious 
tracts, ete., had been issued during the year. 

> . 


Labors in the Burdwan District. 


The state of ‘the. church in Burdwaii is be- 
coming more promising. The orphan girls’ 
school and the English school are prosperous, 
the latter containing forty or fifty lads. Six 
Bengalee day-schools, containing 450 pupils 
have been, under regular instruction, which is 
almost wholly scriptural. , : 

At Bancoorah three Bengalee schools em- 
brace 450 Hindoos' and Mussulmans, principally 


the former. ° 
At Kishnaghur, Mr. Deerr, after mentioning 


that his schools ‘were proceeding as usual, adds 
respecting his préaching— 


t our principal attention has been directed 
m lost ong the perishing heathen. With 
very little interruption, we preach to them every 
day the truth as it is in Jesus. Christ crucified 
is our theme, and indeed our glory; and “we do 
not pretend to ktiow any thi g better. Our 
hearers are sometimes surprised at this doc- 
trine; which seems, at first sight, foolishness to 
man. One said, “Nothing can stand against 
the doctrine of the atonement of Jesus Christ.” 
In this part of our labor, we have to acknowl- 
edge the valuable assistance of — agency; | 
that of Callee Koomar, Paul, and Ramdhun; 
the last two are catechists, and Callee Koomar 
is teacher of the English school, wha, besides 
his duties.in the school, lms assisted daily in 
preaching to. the adults. These young men, 
besides the advantage which they.have of 
spéaking in thgir mother tongue, prove to be a 
testimony against their countrymen, The hea- 
thens feel this, ahd thefefore they usually give 
vent to their rage upon the native, Chrisffans, 
while tfey praise the missionary for being zeal- 
ous. for the religion of his fore-fathers; conse- 
wently, the native christian. brethren have to 
chase jhe bitterest and greatest part of the re- 
proaches, for having forsaken that of their an- 
cestors. This way of feasoning is, in fact,"the 
only argument which Hindoos cai reasonably 
use, in support of ‘their follies. When that ar- 
ment has failed, they usually say to the na- 
tve Christians, “If the religion you embrace be 
so divine, why then have you “not got four 
arms?” alluding to four arms find hands like the 
Hindoo gods. However, in speaking of their 
conduct, we ought to imjtate the example of 
our DivinagMaster, who, in his infinite goodness, 
pleaded, “They know not what they do.” So 
we may say of these poor people, They know 
not what they meafi or sy. e missien here 
being in its infancy is another excuse for them. 


Respecting his labors in two places where 
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idolatry had great power, he remarks— 
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f The numbers at Doorga Poojah and the Cal-. 
lee Poojah, were so few, that I fear to mention 
the report of the scanty number., Whether this 
arose from a better knowledge, or from poverty, 
I do not pretend to say; the people are, at least, 
not poor than they were two years ago. The 
fact was striking; so much so, that to remedy 
this, a high native orderea!’a considerable num- 
ber of images of Jugut Dhatry (nurse of the 
world) to be made, and sent by night before the 
people’s houses. “Many were worshipped in 
this way, for, if it had only been for the sake of 
courtesy, they could not throw away-theegod- 
dess; however, a sircar of ours gave to the ser- 
vants who brought it two rupees to carry the 
idol to anéther house. A blacksmith, to whem 
the goddess was seyt, left ther just as she was 
brought. I went myself to see the truth of the 
report. When I —_ into the houge of the,ar- 
tisan, I found the in rading lady, made of mud, 
standing in.the blatksmith’s werkshop. There 
is little doubt that such warship will produce a 
feeling in favor of the religion of Hise whose 
service is perfect freedom. . ; 
Nuddea, the seat of Hindoo learning, but also 
the hot-bed of superstition ‘and idol worship, 
Here we have also four schools, and a small 
building which serves for «a chapel and a resi- 
dence for us when we gomeé hither. , It is situat- 
ed’ in the heart of Nuddea,’ and on the high . 
road, where we have the, best opportunity to 
invite the passengers and ‘to dispense the word 
of truth at. any time, from morning til] Jate at 
night. We have reason‘to be thankful for the 
ginning made at this interesting place. 
Many, chiefly artisans, listen with great atten- 
tion, and seem to be well disposed; but their 
fear of the brahmins is great. : . 


Mr. Bdwley, at Chunar, gives in his journal 
the following— * 


Conversations between. Native Helpers and 
, “Heathens. . 


I deputed Mafithew Runjeet and Swargdham 
to certain villages remote from Chypar. To-day 
they went thgee miles to the vill#ge Bakerja« 
bad, where there is a temple of Mahadeo, — 
a large well by it, as is common. At this wel 
they sat, while the. devatees of the temple and 
others coflected. Matthew opened the conver- 
sation With them while they were in the act of 

erforming poojah:— “Wh image is this?” 
The devotee replied, “Pray from what countr 
dé you come; that. you put such @ question?” 
Matthew replied,““The people call it the imagé 
of Hundoman, and it is waitten in the Ramayan 
that he was a great devotee; bit why has je * 
these jewels on?” Devotee. “People have 
these jewels on it.”? To which Matthew réplied 
‘Men have ajs@formed thi¢ image; you s nd 
then consider how depraved has become 1 
heart of man, since, hayjng forsaken his Creaw 
tor, he now goes Reale make pim, and now 
worships stone dnd water; thus, his heart -has 
become a stone, sins have increased in thé 
world, Godshas also given up mankind to their 
hearts’ lusts; and } they are ruined; and 
commit all mamer of iniquity; and, having for-. 
saken the worship of the true God, have ren- 
dered divine honor to senseless stocks. God 
created man to praise and glorify him; and God 
made all things for m&in’s$ake.” The devotee, 
in answer, said, “I have seen my Father God 








* repeated a verse. 
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and his image, and do what he did. I am not) 
like you, who have left your Father, and call 
anether your Eather.” Matthew. “I beg you 
all to investigate this impartially.” He then 
“Those who follow others 
blindfolded increase their disease;” adding, ‘It 
is written in the words of the Lord Jesus, ‘Be 

holy, as your Father is holy; for he causeth 
is rain to fall on the good and evil;’ then shall 
ypu be worthy of him.” 

Then another asked Matthew, “Pray do you 
tell me which is the way to salvation.” Matthew 
replied, “When you repent of your sins, you 
will perceive the way, and that we are unwor- 
thy to approach God: then, being concerned, 
yam will seek the way which God has appointed, 
and you will be satisfied that it is the way, and 
forsake your own inventions; you will then hear 
the word of {God and examjpe it; you will then 
find that Christ is the only way of salvation, 
et ony | embsace it, and forsake the ways of 
the devil.” He replied, “Then all will abandon 
me; none will associate with me.” Matthew. 
“A person who has been burnt cares not wheth- 
er hesits or stands or whom he associates with: 
when the end comes, no friends will avail us; 
but you will obtain the society of the righteous, 
if you be forsaken by the world; yea, your 
Creator will be with you.” He then read a 
tract and gave it to the man. At another vil- 
lage, at mid-day, the people having returned 
from their work in the fields, all collected to 
hear a tract; they were also addressed respect- 
ing the way of salvation. Our friends remained | 
here full four hours; none had any thing to say 

inst the doctrine. Thence, they went to a 
third village, where about seven assembled, and 
heard the word without gainsaying. At a fourth 
village, they sat with four persons under a tree, 
whe beset the word with gladness. One asked, 
having given over ceremonies, how they were 
to worship God, when Swargdham read a por- 
tion of a prayer to direct them; after this they 
returned to Chunar. . 

The above mentioned readers went to a large 
halting place on the banks of the Ganges, and 
sat at a Mahajan’s —_ where others collected, 
among whom was a devotee. Here they read 
a tract, and Rddressed the people,on their sins 
and the way of salvation. e of the men took 
offence and walked off, while the devotee seem- 


ed much pleased and promised to call, ; 


* 
Discordant Opinions respecting "the Deity. 
Mr. Bowley remarks— 


I went out on the beach by moonlight, and 
figst questioned a devotee thus, “Pray upon 
what do you trust for salvation?” “By repeat- 
ing the name of Ram I hoped to be Mes 1 
“Would the repeating the nani® of the judge 
sufficg for the pardon of a criminal?” “No.”— 
“How then can you expect forgiveness by the 
mere repetition of Ram!” The man was evi- 
dently embarrassed, especially when he saw 
several others inst his assertion, and there- 
fore was glad to walk off and leave others, who 
had in the mean time collected, to carry on the 
discussion. As we proceeded, several Pundits, 
and gradually a very great multitude, gathered 
around us, and many among them attempted to 
defend the Hindoe absurdities, till a certain 





great devotee and phifosopher made his a - 
ance with his learned followers, and coating 
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himself on the bare sands, with his 

wrap about him, commenced “with 
voice—while all with profound silence 
—saying, “Let the learned of this 

come forward and declare what he has 

the vedas, shasters, etc., and what are 

tions he has read and what acquaintance 

with our books. Let him come and “pro 

the doctrines contained in these ar 
sound, and worthy of the Deity.” Here 

said, that their knowledge was scanty, onal 
one pretended to know much before this giant of 
Sanscrit learning; in fact there was no utter; 
a sentegce, but a flood of oratory poured 
which invariably bore down the speaker. Onee 
as a person attempted to reply to something 
that had dropped from him, he instantly beckog. 


him; but the poor creature instant 
“Alas! who can dare approach the lion-man jp. 
carnation!” in allusion to the roaring and 
dering of this pundit. This appropriate answer 
caus@@ great laughter; however, as no one had 
the hardihood to come forward in his presence 
to make known his pretensions to be a champ) 
and defender of Hindooism, he continued, ang 
related the folfowing anecdote respecting the 
Hindoo doctrine of the Supreme Belg. He 
said, “There were six blind men, who, in search 
of the Deity, found an elephgnt; the firstmay 
happened to lay his hands upon the leg of the 
animal, and having felt. it from top to 
concluded that that was the shape of the Sy. 
reme Being, and that he resembled a pillar, 
The second happened to lay his hands on the 
ear of the elephant, and felt satisfied that the 
Deity was of theform of a winnow. The third 
laid his hands on the tail of the elephant, and 
having handled it from top to bottom, made 
sure that the self-existent Being was preci 
like that. The fourth blind man, happening to 
lay his hands on the probostis, made sure that 
God ‘was like it. The fifih man, feeling the 
head of the tlephant, said he was like a 
and the sixth, who happened to lay his bon 
on the back, said that the Deity was like a 
pavement. These blind men,” continued he, 
“being considered the most learned, an assem. 
bly was conyened to hear them describe the 
Supreme Being, for the edification of all; 
each one differed from his neighbor, cong 
to the idea he had formed in his own mind 
the Deify. The consequence was, that a 
rel soon enshed, to the confusion of all@ The 
man now applied what he had related, and 
compared the six blind men to the six Hindoo 
Shasters which had caused all the confusion and 
disagreement, respecting God among the Hin- 
doos; and hence he accounted for the discordant 
opinions prevalent among them; and now, tum 
ing to us, he said, “If you have any know 
.of God superior to this, and Worthy of heing re- 
ceived, pray make it known to asse 
multitude; if not, here I am, accordipg to the 
vedas, etc., the self-existent being, and besides 
me there is no God, and none can refute me” 
While I was proceeding, one or two attempts 
were made to stir up this Hindoo Goljgth against 
me; but he checked them, by agi that, he 
should not fail to encounter me the moment be 
saw jus} cause, or any propesground for so do 
ing. With the exception of this momentary in- 
terruption, the whole multitude, ds well as their 
champion, continued as quiet a3 so many stat- 
ues; and when I had concluded, no opposition 
was made, but, contsariwise, admiration burst 








ed to the Man to come forth and tage befor 
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every direction. It being now eleven 
vw aot Bon to return to our boat; but be- 
fore we could do so, a brahmin invited us to 
some learned devotees, who he said would be 
to see us; but this we doubted. The man, 
ver, having failed in this attempt to hear 
something more from us, in less than ten min- 
utes afterward solicited an interview, and came 
into our boat, saying that he had heard with 
found awe and admiration all that had been 


Pid, and found himself deeply impressed. 


WESLEYAN MISSION AT MADRAS. 


Early Life and 


Conversion of Arumuga 
Tambiran. 


Tue last report of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society gives the following account of Arumuga 
Tambiran, a learned brahmin, who was baptised 
by the name of Wesley Abraham. 


Arumuga Tambiran is a native of the pro- 
vince of Tanjore, celebrated for numerous and 
splendid temples, and for a — inveter- 
ately prejudiced to caste and heathen supersti- 
tion. He was born of highly respectable pa- 
rents, and had the advantage of what is esteem- 
ed, among his own countrymen, a good educa- 
tion. He was zealous above many of his equals 
in secking knowledge, but appears never to 
have been satisfied in the degradation of hea- 
then worship. , 

Ata very early age he lost his parents, and 
became united to the sect of Siva, under a cele- 
brated priest, ore of his relations. After mak- 
ing pilgrimages of many thousand miles, and 
wich, perhaps, have been seldom equalled 
even in this land of pilgrimages, he came back 
to the place of his birth and the first associations 
of his life. There he had time for reflection. 
In those moments, when he brought to mind 
what he had passed through, and how all his 
companions who set out with him on_ those 
weary pilgrimages had perished to a man— 
some by fevers, others by wild beasts, and he 
alone left alive—his spirit was es and he 
groaned within himself with disquietude of con- 
science. He conversed with native Christians, 
and heard the gospel from the lips of its minis- 
ters. He felt the appeals of the Christians 
against the besotted maxims and usages of a 
defiling system of heathenism, whose vain sacri- 
fices and bloody orgies proclaim in every high 
place that its worship is that of devils, and not 
of the true God. 





Mr. Carver, the writer of the account, after 
mentioning an increased interest awakened in | 
the mission and among the native church mem- | 
bers for the conversion of their heathen neigh- 
bors, which was followed by the baptism of two 
Hindoos, one of them a disciple of Tambiran, | 
proceeds— 


Tambiran heard of the conversion and public 
baptism of John, and this led to the first inter- | 
view between Tambiran and myself. His mind | 
was open to conviction; he had already seen | 
that an idol is nothing; he was exceedingly can- | 
did and wished more instruction. He read the | 


to make his visits more frequent to the mission 
house. 

And now the conflict commenced. Satan, 
while his goods were safe, was at peace; but a 
stronger than he coming to spoil his goods and 
rob him of what he imagined he had already 
secured, stirred up all his The heathen, 
the friends and disciples of Tambiran, were 
alarmed. They watched him narrowly, and it 
required great caution to pay us a visit, or to 
see our people without other persons being pre- 
sent. Numbers of heathen attended their teach- 
er and scarcely ever left him alone. They en- 
gaged him in reading poetry and other heathen 
works, thinking, perhaps, that in having heathen 
ideas constantly before him, he must remain 
strong in superstition; but there was at work an 
agent, the Holy Spirit, which, though unseen, 
and unbelieved in by them, overthrew all their 
devices. 

At this period I heard that Tambiran was in- 
disposed, and we, in our turn, began to be 
alarmed lest something should have been ad- 
ministered. Some of his followers had left him 
in great anger, because he endeavored, while 
teaching them, to shew that the Bible must be a 
better guide to happiness than any Vedam 
which they possessed. Several could endure 
this no longer, and became so enraged, that 
they had their long hair cut off and their heads 
shaved, in token that they had renounced him 
as their gooroo forever. Not hearing from him 
for some days, I began to apprehend that he 
might be worse than was represented, or that 
his mind was not yet fully made up to risk the 
danger of an open profession of Christianity. 
He wished to see me at his own residence; his 
personal 5 apa was much altered; he was 
weak and bore marks of great anxiety. Jabez, 
the converted brahmin, was with me on this 
visit. We conversed with Tambiran, and he 
stated that he should have much trouble to 
escape from these heathen delusions, but de- 
clared his firm resolution to carry his intentions 
into effect without delay, or his death among 
them might prevent it. We prayed with him, 
that the Lord might comfort him and direct him 
in all things, and save him out of the hand of 
the heathen. 

On Friday evening, the first of July, Tambi- 
ran alighted at the mission-house; and, in the 
most affecting manner, said, “Now I cast my- 
self upon God’s providence and this mission, 
and hope never to be forsaken;” and added, as 
I led him in, “may the Lord Jesus help me.” 
All our christian people and children were as- 
tonished, and nothing but anxiety and prayer 
seemed to occupy them. The scene was pecu- 
liar and deeply interesting. Here was an 
venerable man, highly respected by his own na- 
tion, who had wandered through the mazes of 
heathenism, for half a century, in search of 
comfort and peace to the soul; but, — dis- 
appointed, was arrested by the gospel message; 
me having heard of Jesus, the Santer, now fed 
for refuge to the hope set before him. 


Violent Opposition encountered by him. 


¢ 
No sooner was it known among the people, 
on Saturday, that Tambiran had removed from 
his residence, than great searchings of heart 
took place, and it was presently discovered that 
he was at the Royapetta mission-house. Mes- 
sengers from all parts of Madras came to ascer- 





holy records with inereasing delight, and began | 


tain the fact, and great excitement existed. It 
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was only afterward that we became informed of 
the numerous plans devised to carry him off by 
force. The great number of heathen who visit- 
ed him on Saturday and Sunday considerably 
heightened our fears that all was not well in- 
te . Wehad no police very near, in case 
of a sudden attack. On Monday there were 
companies of men in different places round the 
mission-house, appearing as if some serious 
matter occupied their thoughts; still I could not 
imagine any violation of the law would be at- 
tempted, in the very neighborhood of the courts 
of law themselves. About noon, a very rude 
heathen was sent, who demanded why Tambi- 
ran had washed off the holy ashes, and laid 
aside his neck-beads, the signs of his office. At 
two o’clock I went to Black Town on business; 
but I became restless and alarmed, lest any 
evil should take place in my absence. I there- 
fore returned home, leaving the missionary 
prayer-meeting, where I was expected to give 
address, to others. Just at the dusk of the 
evening I saw half a dozen people walking 
among the trees toward the gate, when the 
converted brahmin came and said, “Tambiran 
is going to speak to a moodeliar in a carriage.” 
I exclaimed, “That is to carry him away by 
force.” Immediately I heard cries, “Help! 
help! master! alas! alas! they are forcibly tak- 
ing him away.”’ They were pushing his head 
into the conveyance, when I seized them, de- 
manding of the person in the carriage what he 
meant by this outrage. With much difficulty 
Tambiran was separated from the gripe of the 
—- who held him, and taken safely to the 
ouse, dreadfully alarmed, saying, ‘“‘Surely God 
is good! surely God has saved me! The man 
came = to lead me out to speak to the 
moodeliar at the gate: if they had got me away 
I should not have been lett alive twenty-four 
hours; they would have beaten me to death.” 
This was a very remarkable deliverance. The 
heathens had watched till I went out, but I 
came back before their plan was accomplished. 
I did not intend to return till late in the even- 
ing, but was led to do so while musing on the 
subject; and if such help had not been near, 
doubtless they would have succeeded in their 
wicked purposes. 

The next pny | pretensions to take out 
warrants against us, for forcibly detaining Tam- 
biran, led to his appearance at the police-oftice. 
Tambiran, who had submitted to put on his 
heathen robes again, only that he might be 
identified at the office as the head of his order, 
nobly said— 

“Sir, I am a man well known in Madras, 
having resided in this city since 1824. I was 
born in the province of Tanjore. I was united 
when very young to the sect of Siva, in whose 
robes I appear before you this day. For many 

ears I was engaged in travelling, by way of 

Ihi and other great cities, to the holy places 
of the Hindoos. i dwelt three years at Casi in 
Bengal; thence I traveled along the coast to 
Madras, by way of Juggernaut. I visited all 
the holy places in the south of India, and went 
by way of Ramiseram to Ceylon—visited Ma- 
naar, Colombo, Kandy, the ~ place called 
Kaiteragam on the east side of Ceylon; and re- 
turned, by Batticaloe, Trincomalee, and Jaffna, 
to the continent. Fifiy years of my life have 
thus been spent. I — all heathen books, 
but found nothing for the soul. 1 have taught 
many hundred disciples, as you know, [for the 
magistrate knew him well, and congratulated 








the missionary on hav such a con 

found aution in heathen books, in “heat! 
temples, in heathen ceremonies, to sat 

nm 4 I met with this minister [poin’ mn 


Carver], and he opened to my understandiag 


the way of salvation, the treasure of the Serip. 
tures; they suited my dissatisfied heart. T wen 
in and again to the missionary; I : 
to abandon heathenism. By heathenism | 
got money in abundance, and honor; | wa 
worshipped by my disciples; but my soul 
back at the b bn hme against the God of 
I had heard. I knew not how to escape 
my heathen friends and disciples, who were 
about me on every side, when this minister sir 
{looking at the magistrate with great respes 
and firmness,] this minister, sir, offered me 
asylum, a place in the mission premises, 
sir, | went, of my own free choice; there | 
when the heathen made the violent attempt tg 
carry me away by force. There I wish tom. 
main and be baptised in the name of J 
teach others, also, of this Savior, as some littl 
attempt to remedy the evils of having taught 
many heathen disciples a false way, in time 
past.” 

To this affidavit he was about to be 
when the brahmin put the leaf of a certain shm 
inio his hand, as is usual with the heathen. He 
looked earnestly at the missionary and at the 
magistrate, and then requested, very 
fully, that he might be sworn on ihe Hibs 
This quite surprised all near him. The magi 
trate asked if he were baptised; and on being 
answered in the negative, observed, “Tha 
form will do at present; when you are baptised, 
then the christian way will be used.” Th 
summons taken out against the rich man and 
others, who had attempted to carry him off by 
force, has been issued; but we concluded 
as we only sought the protection of the law, we 
would now stay proceedings; which was don 
accordingly. 


Decision of the Convert—Baplism—Furthe 


Persecution. 


After this attempt the people were more anx. 
ious than ever to visit him; but we deemed it 
rudent to use more caution in admitting them, 
cohen of natives, of all classes, came to the 
mission-house daily, and stood on the roads 
near it; and the conversation of those who tray. 
eled on the way was on this topic. ’ 

Tambiran now resolved to cut off the 
hair and beard, which for so many years no rm 
zor had been allowed to touch. This act caused 
another shock to the heathen; they had some 
expectation that he might have been draw: 
away by device or guile; but when. this deci- 
sive act came to their ears, hope expired. 

On the second Sunday in July, the new con 
vert appeared, for the first time, divested of his 
heathen robes; and worshipped with the 
congregation at the feet of Him who had 
wrought, by his Spirit, the wonderful ch 
while numbers of heathen, who would not 
themselves by entering the chapel, gazed, and 
thronged the doors and windows on every side 
of it. For some weeks the numbers who visited 
Tambiran appeared to increase, and both he 
and the missionary were engaged from morning 
till evening in conversation with them. 

Every day that the baptism was delayed 
furnished eneouragement to the dark designi 
part of the heathen, that they might yet pre 
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yent such a disgraceful defeat, by temptations 
of one kind or other; and this created, on our 
no ordinary anxiety. Messengers were 

‘ng to and fro, with sometimes very flimsy 
excuses; but all seemed to tend to one point— 
to shake, if possible, the confidence of the new 


Description 


convert. At this time the party of new mission- | 


aries arrived from England, which gladdened 
our hearts and strengthened our hands. _d had 
been contending single-handed with this pha- 
Janx of the enemy, having all the extensive Ma- 
dras station in charge; but now the battle was 
turned against our adversaries, and a shout of 
help phe victory in the name of the Lord was in 
our camp. It was resolved that the baptism 
should take place before the brethren went to 
their stations, and the first Sunday in August 


' 


| 


| 


was fixed as the time for the reception of this | 
convert into the church of Christ by that solemn | 


ordinance. On Saturday morning, the day be- 
fore the baptism, I received a letter from a re- 


spectable person, stating to this effect, that | 


thousands might be expected at the baptism; 
that he had good authority for saying that the 
heathen determined to carry oft ‘Tambiran, 
either alive or dead; that he would advise me 
not to expose myself; and that an attack on the 
mission-house was meditated that night. . This 
I made known to the brethren. We had in the 
house five missionaries; yet I thought it proper 


to give information to the superintendant of the ! 
ice, who took such steps as entirely preserv- | 


ed the peace. None of us enjoyed much sleep; 
voices and murmurs were heard around; but no 
attempts were made to disturb us. At seven 
o’clock in the morning we proceeded to the 
chapel, distant near four miles. Crowds of na- 
tives had filled the chapel and the street in front 
of it. The police had mixed with the congrega- 
tion, to prevent any rush or accident; and, al- 
though the chapel was crowded to excess, every 
thing was conducted with the greatest decorum. 
The breathless anxiety, the deep silence, the 
earnest attention manifested by Europeans, 
country-born persons, and natives, increased 
the solemnity of the whole service; but when 
Tambiran approached the altar, the congrega- 
tion rose simultaneously, to witness the act of 
his renouncing heathenism. There he gave up 
his yellow robes, the sacred locks of hair, and 
the } 

among so many of the Hindoos. He then re- 
ceived from the hands of the minister a copy of 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
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Tamul language, and knelt down; and after a 


gentleman had audibly pronounced Wesley 
Abraham, he was solemnly baptised in the 
naine of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. The christian part of the congre- 
gation then stood round him, and et in sing- 
ing a hymn of praise which he had prepared, 
and which has since been published in ‘lamul 
and English, and sought for by thousands of 
natives. Three editions in a few weeks could 
not satisfy the demand. Every one wanted a 
copy. _ were carried far and wide by the 
natives, and sung in the streets and roads even 
by the children, until the spirit of the heathen 
was excited to opposition. They sent out some 
verses in writing against us; but those produc- 
tions were too mean and too filthy to have any 
names attached to them. On the other hand, 
many Christians were encouraged to come forth 
in defence of the new convert, and several 
compositions appeared, which successfully con- 
trasted the excellency and morality of the sa- 
cred writings with the folly and immorality of 
the heathen gods. 

On the 21st of October, Mr. Carver writes— 

Wesley Abraham has, amidst great tempta- 
tions, hitherto been preserved. His sufferings 
since his baptism have been neither few nor 
light; but, as on that day, so his song still is, 
“O Lord I will praise thee! Though thou wast 
angry with me, thine anger is tamed away, and 
thou comfortest me. 

The verses composed by Wesley Abraham 
increase in ny At Trichinopoly, at 

at Madura they are wanted. 


'At Negapatam, as one letter — persons 
e 


| have come from a distance, that at 





ast they 
might see them, and hear a copy read, if they 
could not obtain one; and for Madura, 4,000 or 
5,000 copies are requested. The American 
missionaries at Madras are printing an edition 
of 10,000 copies; besides what may be expected 
from an edition proposed to the Madras Relig- 
ious Tract Society. These remarks are made 
only to furnish the facts. The distribution of 
religious tracts has been, under the direction of 
the Holy Spirit, one principal means of late 
conversions. This ought to be stated as an en- 
couragement to religious tract societies. Much 


'|more might be said concerning this eminent 


ingam, the abominable object of adoration | 


the Sacred Scriptures and the liturgy, in the . 


convert; but we leave all in the hands of Him, 
who can “turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of 
the just.” 


Hiscellanics, 


DESCRIPTION OF BANKOK, THE CAPITAL OF 
SIAM. 


THE following article is taken from the Chinese 
Repository, and may be read with interest, 
as presenting the principal features of the city 
which is the seat of the mission of the Board to 
the Siamese empire. 


Bankok, the capital of Siam, is situated on 
both sides of the river Meinam, ‘mother of 
waters,’ about thirty miles from its mouth, 
measuring by the course of the river, but only 
about fifleen by a canal which crosses the ‘great 
bend,’ midway between Bankok and the gulf. 


| 


| 


| 


commonly denominated Bankok, is more than 
six miles in the direction of the river. The 
breadth of either part, as separated by the Mei- 
nam, varies from one and a half to two miles. 
Bankok Proper is situated to the right hand as 
you ascend the river, on a circular plot of 


|| ground, formed by a bend of the Meinam de- 


scribing the western half of its circumference, 


|| and by a large canal which forms the,boundary 


of the other half. Within these limits, a litle 


'| distance from the water, stands the city wall, 


';| which is fifteen feet high and twelve broad, and 


|| describes a circumference probably of not less 
|| than six miles. ‘The country about Bankok, as 
|| far as the eye or telescope can reach, is an en- 


|} tire level. 


Not even the least hillock can be 


The greatest extent of the city, including all '' seen to relieve the wearisome monotony. It is 
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difficult to find in the city or its vicinity the 
least natural scenery, on which the eye can rest 
with any satisfaction or delight. Although there 
are forests of the cocoa-nut, betel-nut, palmyra, 
ete., not far distant, which might afford to a 
lover of nature some pleasure; yet these are al- 
most entirely concealed from an observer in 
Bankok, unless he ascend a mast-head or an 
observatory near the king’s palace. A few 
bamboos, plantains, betel, and mango trees, 
with a small variety of shrubbery, are inter- 
spersed among the dark and dirty buildings, 
which it must be confessed, seem pleasant in 
the absence of all other comforts belonging to 
natural scenery. 

The Meinam is about a hundred rods wide at 
Bankok, where its course is exceedingly serpen- 
tine, as it is also both above and below the city. 
On entering Bankok, its course is first south- 
west, then south, then south-southeast, then east, 
then again southwest. It is truly a noble river. 
Ships of the heaviest burden are safely anchor- 
ed near either shore. At Bankok and to a 
great distance above, it is at all times under the | 
influence of the tides, which rise from six to 
seven feet. In consequence of the great abun- 
dance of the water, at the close of the wet sea- 
sons, the current is very strong. But at the 
close of the dry seasons and beginning of the | 
wet, the tide rushes up much of the time with 
great power. At such seasons the water of the | 
river becomes a little brackish. The spring | 
tides, in October, November, and December, | 
overflow almost all the ground on which Ban- | 
kok is built, and the ebbing tides of April, May, | 
and June, leave a large majority of the canals | 
dry many hours every day, to the no small in- | 
convenience of the inhabitants. The Meinam 
is the broadway of Bankok, while the canals are | 
the inferior streets. Of these there are many | 
hundreds intersecting each other at every angle. 
One denominated the king’s canal, flows out of 
the Meinam opposite to the city walls and leads | 
down to the sea. Probably, however, it may 
be one of the natural mouths of the river. The 
water both of the river and the canals is at all 
times considerably turbid; but on standing a 
few hours it becomes in a degree pure and 
is rendered clear as crystal in a few minutes by 
adding a minute proportion of alum or sulphuric 
acid. The water thus purified is used for cul- 
inary purposes, by a few of the higher classes 
of the natives; but many of them, and all the 
common people, do not care to have it purer 
than their “mother of waters.” 

The soil of Bankok is entirely alluvial, and 
to a great extent argillaceous. A smal! propor- 
tion of quicksand is intimately mixed with it, 
which probably occasions the turbidness of all 
the streams, and renders their banks quite un- 
stable. For richness this soil cannot be sur- 

assed by any other on the face of the earth. 
n the vicinity of Bankok it is in a high state of 
cultivation, and is employed chiefly for gardens. 
Go out from the river in almost any direction, | 
you first . 1 yourself in the midst of Chinese 
ardens, and then in extensive fields of paddy. 
"he gardens produce lettuce, parsiy, cabbage, 
sweet potatoes, yams, turnips, onions, peas, 
beans, maze, egg-fruit, oranges, lemons, pome- 
granites, plantains, guavas, dorians, jack-fruit, 
mangosteens, mangoes, cocoa-nuts, betel-nuts, 
sugar-cane, and countless other kinds, which 
cannot now be named. Onions do not grow 
well here. The probable cause is ignorance of 
the mode of cultivating them. Peas are rather 








a rarity. Beans are of an inferior kind, al 
abundant. Cabbage is also a rare article and 
but recently introduced. Maize does not arty 
at the greatest perfection, thongh it answen 
well for a substitute for that of American, All 
the other fruits named above, together with y 
many not named, grow to the greatest perfes 
tion in this soil. 

Exeepting a few comfortable streets withig 
the walls of the city and a very few outside of 
them, there is scarcely anything that deseryes 
the name of street. There are many which are 
so called, but they are little more than fog, 

aths, so narrow that two cannot walk ab 

"he Siamese style of walking is precisely the 
‘Indian file’ of the American aborigines. Then 
paths being raised a little out of the mud bya 
seanty supply of brick, are quite tolerable tp 
themselves, with their bare feet and bare 
while they are scarcely passable to pod, 
wears shoes. ‘That carriages or beasts of byp. 
den of any kind can be employed in these lanes 
is wholly out of the question. An American of 
European residing in the city sighs after no one 
of the pleasures of his own country so much ag 
that of his former pleasant grounds, where be 
— enjoy free exercise. He seeks in vain for 
such enjoyment in Bankok. 

The ordinary style of building is to erect two 
small houses in close proximity to each other 
on the same level. One of these is occupied . 
the husband and the other by his females. The 
posts are sunk into the earth three or four feet, 
rhe floor is raised six or eight feet from the sur. 
face of the ground, and above this the elevation 
of the room is ten or twelve feet. Thus the 
houses are all two stories high; but in conse. 
eee of the dampness and the spring tides 
the lower story is seldom occupied, or even en- 
closed. Some of these buildings are made of 
teak boards, others are constructed of bamboo 
wicker-work, and some of bamboo slats and a 
species of palm-leaf. Many of the w 
Chinese live in brick houses, having only one 
story. The floors of these are raised a little 
above the common level, so as to clear the hi 
tides. The style is peculiar to the Chinese, 
Their external appearance is rather gaudy, and 
the rooms are close and dark. Such buildi 
line both sides of the street, denominated 
great Chinese bazar. This bazar is about one 
mile in length, and affords a market of 
extent and variety than is usually seen in the 
east. The following are but a few of the many 
who yor it, viz. tailors, blacksmiths, drug. 
gists, goldsmiths, butchers, dyers, shoemakers, 
fishmongers, and venders of fruit. 

Floating houses constitute no small part of the 
city. ‘They line both sides of the Meinam, for 
a distance of six miles or more, and also 
of the canals. They are chiefly inhabited by 
Chinese, and are principally occupied by mer 
chants as shops. There is a remarkable simi- 
larity in their size and construction. Their base 
is about twenty by thirty feet, and from the 
floor to the eaves is cight feet. ‘That their roofs 
may be sufficiently steep, and at the same time 
low, they are made double, as though ther 
were two houses joined together, side by side, 
These roofs are covered with a species of pala 
leaf. Every house has a small wing on each 
end and a verandah in front. One of their sides 
is made to front the river. As a whole, they 
are neat and pleasant. They are buoyed up 
above the water two or three fect, by means of 
bamboo poles. The front of each shop can be 
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taken out at pleasure, and thus exhibit all its 
contents, so that in passing along in his boat, 
the purchaser has a continual display of mer- 
chandise before him, and in “shopping” he has 
only to sit in his boat and point out the article 
ore the ramparts of the city is situated the 
ace of “his magnificent majesty,” the king of 
Siam, towering quite above all other dwellings. 
jt is a rich structure, and displays not a little 
taste. Around it are several wats (or temples) 
which, with their gilded spires and many whit- 
ened dormitories for the priests, give that part 
of the city a pleasant aspect. The buildings in 
this vicinity are constructed chiefly of brick, 
neatly whitened, with their roofs covered with 
yoo to describe the wats. Within the 
city and its suburbs are about one hundred. 
Upon these the Siamese concentrate all their 
wealth, and taste, and hearts. As might there- 
fore be expected, the temples far surpass, in 
richness and beauty, all their other buildings, 
the king’s palace even not excepted. The best 
locations are chosen for them. The amount of | 
ground occupied by a single wat and its appur- | 
tenances is from three to five acres. A wat | 
consists, generally, of onc, two, or more, large | 
and lofty buildings in the centre of the plot. | 
They are constructed of brick. Massive pillars | 
support the centre and roof of their spacious ve- 
randahs. The whole is neatly covered with a | 
white cement, which gives the brick somewhat | 
the appearance of marble. The doors are very | 
large and numerous. The windows are closed 
with couble shutters, made of thick plank. 
Both these and the doors are finished in the 
richest style. Some are ornamented with many 
varieties of colored glass, cut into small pieces, 
and set so as to represent various images. 
Some are finished with a profusion of gilding, 
others are thickly set with pearls. There is | 
| 





much in their external appearance to remind 
one of the churches in christian lands. Each | 
has but a single room, which, were it not for an | 
immense gilded image of Budha, seated ona | 
throne at its farther extremity, would give the | 
visitor an impression that he was in the house | 
of the living God: with but slight alterations | 
they would be well adapted to public preach- | 
ing. Is it too much to expect that some of | 
them ere long will be converted into christian | 
churches? 

These large buildings are surrounded by 
small pagodas, many of whose spires are gild- | 
ed. Their bases are set with party-colored | 
glass and earthen wares of the most showy | 
character. They give a splendid appearance 
at a distance, but are found to be coarse on 
close inspection. Some of the pagodas display 
huge and frightful representations of Budha, 
some display a variety of evil spirits, and some 
represent, or design to represent, souls sufferin 
the torments of hell-fire. In the back groun 
are the houses of the priests. Their workman- 
ship is plainer than that of the buildings already 
deseribed, yet they are tasty and spacious. 
There are generally from four to six of these 
houses at each wat. Dormitories are so many 
and spacious as to lodge comfortably a hundred 
priests, which is probably about the average 
number inhabiting every wat in Bankok. There 
are many other smaller structures designed 
chiefly to give variety and taste to the sacred 
enclosures, such as bowers, marble platforms, 
monuments, etc. The ground between the 








chief buildings and in front of them, is very 
pleasantly diversified by brick, marble, and 
granite pavements. Shade-trees and shrubbery 
are of rich variety, with flowers of beautiful 
hue. Some of the older wats have become so 
thick and dark with trees and are so frequented 
by crows and other birds, they they seem some- 
what like a superb castle in the wilderness. 


THUGGISM IN INDIA. 


Tue London Missionary Register copies the 
following article from Blackwood’s Magazine. 
it tends to show how numberless and abomina- 
ble are the superstitions and cruelties of hea- 
thenism. 


It has been ascertained that Hindostan has 
contained for ages, and contains at this hour, a 
vast multitude whose profession is murder— 
whose livelihood is the plunder obtained by this 
murder—and whose religion consists in ofiering 
up human lives, from one to a hundred at a 
time, in compendious bleodshed, to their demon 
goddess Kalee. 

The inquiries made during the late govern- 
ment of Lord William Bentmck, have proved 
that this satanic brotherhood consists of many 
thousands—ihat it has existed through many 
ages, and all the revolutions of Indian power in 
those ages—that it has spread over the whole 
immense surface of the country, from the sea to 
the mountains—that it has held on its hideous 
course alike under the successive Hindoo, Mo- 
hammedan, and British lords of the Golden pe- 
ninsula—and, most singular of all, that it has al- 
most wholly evaded research during this long 
period; and that, fully known to exist, it has 
always escaped the direct grasp of justice—thus 
adding to the remorseless cruelty of a fiend, 
searcely less than the impalpability and invisi- 
bility of a spirit of darkness. This abhorred 
league, or worship, is called thuggee, and the 
assassins are called thugs. The fable of their 
goddess is as follows— . 

“Rakut Beej Dana, a demon in the early 
ages of the world, devoured the human race as 
fast as they were born. To enable the world to 
be peopled, Kalee Davey resolved to destroy 
this universal devourer. But the demon was a 
giant of so vast a stature, that the deepest 
waters of the ocean could not reach above his 
waist; and he strode over the earth with incon- 
ceivable force and swifiness. Still Kalee Da- 
vey assailed him, and in the fight clove him 
down. But the fight was not finished by his 
fall; from every drop of his blood another de- 
mon sprang, who desperately renewed the bat- 
tle. Successive deaths only produced a sti!) 
more countless crowd of new-born demons 
and Kalee, already exhausted, saw that she 
was surrounded by a new host of terrors, and 
that the victory was about to be lost. The flow 
of blood was obviously the cause. In this cri- 
sis, she brushed the moisture from one of her 
arms—of it formed two men—and, that no drop 
of blood more might be shed, "oy them 
with two handkerchiefs, to strangle demon 
army. 

The work was done, the demons were extin- 
guished, and the two champions returned to the 
goddess to restore their handkerchiefs; but she 
desired that ‘they would preserve them, as the 
means of a profession by which their descend- 





108 Recent Intelligence. Mance, 
ants were to live. Enjoining them to strangle, From the strangely inconsiderate manner 
men with the handkerchief, as they had stran- || which the Europeans go to the idolatrous 
gled the demons, and giving them their plunder, | of the natives, and among the rest, from the 
she added, perhaps for the ease of their con- |; attendance on the nautches and festivals of 
sciences, that they might claim this as a matter || great days of Kalee, they imagine them, 
of right; for, having been the means of securing || with some show of reason, her votaries, The 
the peopling of the earth, they were entitled to | East India Company, too, is charged with 
take some lives at their pleasure. Kalee next || idle and culpable subserviency of assign; 
told them, that they need not trouble themselves || this horrible superstition lands for the 
about burying their victims, as she would pro- | ment of its temple! And the priests often 
vide for that case; on the condition, however, '| licly make offerings to the idol in the nam 
that they never looked backed to see what she | the Company. Should such things be? Ore 
did with them. At length a slave had the dar- || they exist, can we be surprised at an 

ing curiosity to look. He saw Kalee, utterly | of scorn that might be felt for our timidity, oy 
naked, devouring the bodies, and tossing them pane, or our religion? The Hindoos Worship 
into the air. The modesty of the goddess was || her with great veneration. They often 
offended, and she pronounced that thenceforth | in their prayers, “O Kalee! great goddess ¢ 
they must manage the matter for themselves.” || Calcutta! may thy promise never be made jy 

It must have startled our residents at os vain!” Her delight is said to be in mas 
Bengal Presidency, to know that in Calcutta, || her drink is perpetual gore. She is believed 4 
they were in the favorite region of _Kalee—that |, be of the intensest black; and to be so hid 
they had assisted at the orgies of Kalee—and || that no mortal eye could endure the sight of her 
that the Hindoos regarded them as frequently | appalling deformity. 
worshippers of this incarnate devil, whose || This we conceive to be a final answer to gj 
chosen name is Kimkalee, the eater of man. || the dreams of human perfectibility. A] 

But such is the state of the national belief. || in which mutual crime is the single bonded 
The Thugs hold that Kalee first appeared on |) worship, in which murder is the religion—a mo. 
earth in Caleutta—that after she had destroyed || rality, in which the commission of the most rm. 
the demon chieftain Kakut, at the eastern ex- |! volting of all human crimes is held not me 
tremity of the Vindeya Range, she bore the || innocent, but a duty—what is this, but Sata 
corpse to Calcutta, and that she buried it on || visible in man? 
the spot where her temple is now reared. ” . 
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RECENT INTELLIGENCE. done, there is no room to doubt that he wil 
exert that power by the resistless influences of 
Smuyrva—The following extracts from a|| the Holy Ghost. 
letter of Mr. Temple, dated November 7th, on Why should we try to do alone what 
as 2 5 toni | * Mr. Schneide would not attempt without Almighty aid? 
ie same general topic as that of Mr. Schneider |! we cast the mountains into the sea, or dry 
on page 89, peculiarly deserve the attention of|| the deep caverns of the ocean? We aa 
the friends of missions at the present time. we as easily as we can, unaided by the H 
Mentioning a meeting of the missionaries in that |} * pirit, convert one sinner from the error of iy 


Para , ways. Oh that we who are missionaries, and 
vicinity which had been recently held at Smyr- |) our directors and patrons, and all the churches 


na, he remarks— may fee! this in its whole extent. 

|| The apostles did not take a single step in th 
T trust and confidently believe it has done | great work of converting the world, till 
much good in a variety of ways. TI trust it has || were endued with power from on high, till they 
deepened the feeling in us that all our labors | received the promise of the Father, the gift of 
are utterly vain without the powerful aids of the || the Holy Spirit. And should not we, in like 
Holy Spirit, and that one of our most important manner, feel that we run in vain and laboria 
duties is to seek those aids by continued and |! vain, if we lack this main and indispensable 
unwearied prayers and supplications. For my-|| qualification, a plentiful measure of the same 
self I can most truly say, that all my hopes|| Spirit? Is it not probable that many thousands, 
from any other quarter are entirely cut off.|| in apostolic times, were truly converted while 
How desirable it is that this feeling should per- || they were acquainted with a smaller portion of 
vade the whole church, and bring every mem-|! divine truth than is now familiar to the members 
ber in fervent and persevering supplication to|| even of these decayed and corrupted churches! 
the throne of grace for this one blessing, the || The gift of the Spirit rendered the trath ther 
promised gift of the Holy Ghost! Without this, || sharper than any two-edged sword, and hence 
all ministers and missionaries, were they multi-|| thousands and thousands were converted t 
plied a thousand fold, might sound the gospel|| God. Were the same Spirit given now, would 
trumpet in vain around the empire of the god of || not the same effects follow? Why, then, should 
this world as many thousand years as the Levi-|| not the whole church feel that one of her mos 
tical priests sounded their ram’s horns days precious privileges, and most imperious duties 
around the walls of Jericho. Once has it been |! is, to implore from her Savior, with incessant 
spoken, and twice have we all heard this, that'| and persevering fervency, the gift of the Holy 
the power of converting sinners belongs to God. || Ghost on all her ministers and missionaries! 
This great power has been committed to our|| Till this is done, till this gift is imparted, nothing 
exalted and glorified Savior, and he is waiting || effectual can be done for the world’s conversion. 
for the church to ask for the blessing in united, | As it regards missionaries, I am far mor 
fervent, agonizing prayer; and as soon as this is \| anxious that the spiritual christian standard 
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id be greatly elevated among them, than 
» el s Fould be added to their number, not 
endued with power from on high. My dear 
brother, millions of us, without the Spirit, or 
with only a small measure of it, are worth less 
than the twelve Galileans were, those self- 
denying holy men, who were filled with the 
Spirit, and gave themselves to prayer and the 
ministry of the word. Do insist upon it with all 
the young men who are looking towards the 
missionary field, that none but holy men, full of 
the Holy Ghost, are of much value there. This, 
[ am well assured, must be the impression of 
all devout persons, who know any thing of this 
matter. Experience declares this now, and the 
last great day will make it still more apparent. 


NesToriANns.—Letters have been received 
from the missionaries at Ooroomiah, dated as 
late as September 27th. They had suffered 
little from sickness during the preceding sum- 
mer and were in good health. Doct. Grant had 
made an interesting tour among the Nestorian 
villages in the vicinity. Mr. Merrick was at 
Ooroomiah, prosecuting the study of the Per- 
sian language. 
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Board of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch chh. 
W. R. Thompson. New York, Tr. 
Beaverdam, Coll. in R. D. chh. 22 75 
Berea, A fem. friend, 3; Miss B. 


K’s sch. 1,25; 425 
Berne, Coll. in Ist R. D. chh. 13 00 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, Coll. 

in do. 120 00 
Boght, Coll. in do. 30 33 
Caroline, Coll. in de. 19 25 
Canajoharie, Coil. in do. 30 00 
Cato, Coll. in do. 50 00 
Caughnawaga, Coll. in R. D. 

chh. 82; mon. con. 14,37, 96 37 
Chittenango, Coll. in R. D. chh. 40 00 
Clarkstown, Coll. in do. 20 12 
Columbia co. Av. of plate, fr. a 

friend, 110,50; do. fr. do. 44; 154 50 
English neighborhood, N. J. Mon. 

con. in R. D. ehh. 11 00. 
Farmersville, Cull. in do. 100; 

J. Bainbridge, 50; 150 00 
Flatbush, Miss P. G. L. 5; Mas- 

ter J. L. 5; Master 8. 50c. 10 50 
Ghent, Coll. in R. D. chh. 24 00 


Hackensack, N.J. Mon. con. in do. 15 00 
Ithaca, Coll. in do. 120,50; mon. 


con. 46,25; sab. sch. 13,25; 180 00 
Jamesville, Coll. in R. D. chh. 41 06 
Johnston, C. M. and G. Morgan, 3 00 
Johnstown, Miss M. 1 00 
Leeds, Mrs. Van Veghten, 5 00 
Lodi, R. D. chh. 105; mon. con. 45; 150 00 
Lysander, R. D. chh. 41 63 
Middleburgh, R. D. chh. 73 00 


Montgomery, R. D. chh. 104,46; 
mon. con. 12,54; do. near A. 


Crawford’s, 5; 122 00 
Nassau, Fem. miss. so. 8; mon. 

con. in R. D. chh. 3,31; 11 31 
New York City, For. miss. asso. 

of collegiate R. D. chh. for sup- 

port of Mr. and Mrs. Young- 

blood, Java, 300 00 
New York, A lady, 20; 8. R. 5; 

a friend, 5; 30 00 
North Branch, N. J. Coll. in R. 

D. chh. 12 90 
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Northumberland, Coll. in do. 12 12 
Ovid, Mrs. D. 5 00 
Owasco, Coll. in R. D. chh. 50 00 
Paterson, N. J. 2d do. mon: con. 22 25 
Poughkeepsie, Classis, for Mr. 
Thomson, miss. to Java, 109 40 
Readington, N. J., R. D. chh. 80 00 
Sand Beach, R. D. chh. 53,80; 
mon. con. 6,20; 60 00 
Saratoga, Coll. in R. D. chh. 24 33 
Schenectady, Mon. con. in do. 75 00 
Schoharie, Coll. in do. 65 00 
Shawangunok, Fem. benev. asso. 20 69 
Stuyvesant, Coll. io R. D. chh. 15 00 
Ulster, Classis, for support of Mr. 
Waring, mise. to Java, (of 
which to constitute B. P. 
Kesssexrry an Hon. Mem. 
100;) 413 09 
Union Village, Mon. con. in R. 
. chh, 12 00 
Utica, R. D. chh. 50; J. H. Rath- 
bone, 50; 100 00 
West Troy, R. D. chh. coll. 93 25 
Williamsburgh, R. D. chh. coll. 35 75 
2,974 85 
Ded. expenses of agents, etc. 
paid by aux. so. 277 00-2,697 85 


Southern Board of Foreign Missions, 

J. Adger, Charleston, S. C. Tr. 
Auburn and vic, N. Y. By H. Ivison, Jr. Agent, 
Auburn, Mon. con. in Ist chh. 12 57 

Genoa, Ist chh. ann. coll. bal. 


17,50; mon. con. 8,63; 26 13 
Havanna, 11 00 
Ilomer, Cong. chh. 150; less c. 

note, 10; mater. asso. 10; 150 00 
Tra, Presb. chh. 16 00 


Jordan, Presb. chh. 30 
La Fayette, 
Marcellus, Fem. miss. so. for 
Levi Parsons, Madura, 20 00 
Skaneateles, Presb. chh. 87. 
Barnstable co. Ms. Aux. So, Rev. N. Cogswell, Tr. 


Brewster, 40 00 
Centerville and Osterville, Indiv, 31 25 
East Falmouth, An indiv. 2 00 
Harwich, 36 50 
North Dennis, 20 00 
Sandwich, An indiv. 5 00 
South Dennis, to constitute Rev. 

Joun Sanrorp an Hon. Mem. 60 00 
West Barnstable, Indiv. 9 50 
Yarmouth, Indiv. 35 25—239 50 

Berkshire co. Ms, Aux. So. R. Colton, Tr. 

Richmond, 16,50; 8S. Gates and 

wife, 15; 31 50 


Brookjicld Asso. Ms. Aux. 80. A. Newell, Tr. 

Brimfield, La. 67,18; mon. con. 

13,04; chh. 13,77; 93 99 
Charlton, Gent. la. and mon. con. 43 84 
East Ware, Gent. 145; la. 69,77; 

mon. con. 91; 

Hardwick, Gent. 50,01; la. 48,46; 
mon. con. 10,38; 

Holland, By Rev. Mr. 8. 

New Braintree, Gent. 101,33; la. 
80,52; mon. con. 31,82; 

North Brookfield, Gent. 237,86; 
la. 152,38; mon. con. 212,18; 
mater. asso. 8,55; 

Oakham, Gent. 53,04; la. 46,53; 
mon. can. 30,50; juv. so. 9; inf. 
sch. 3le. 139 38 

Southbridge, Gent. 43,87; la. 
21,68; mon. con. 38,20; to con- 
stitute Oscar P. Morse an 
Hon. Mem. 

South Brookfield, Gent. 74,31; 
mon. con. 17,37; 

Spencer, Gent. 50,32; la. 83,90; 
mon. con. 12; Mrs. F. Watson, 
a bequest, 35; 

Sturbridge, Gent. 159,47; la. 


108 8&5 
8 00 


213 67 


610 97 


103 75 
91 68 


181 22 
323 03 
173 00 


123,90; mon. con. 39,66; 
Warren, Gent. 82; la. 54,44; mon. 
con. 36,56; 
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West Brookfield, Gent. 100; la. 
112,59; mon. con. 51,01; fem. 


267 32 
. "Gent. 45,50; la. 
79 25 


2,743 72 
32 72 


2,711 00 
Ded. prev. ackn. 2,500 00—211 00 


Buffalo and vic. N. Y. By H. Pratt, Agent, 
Buffalo, Coll. in Ist phen 4 y 
64,71; H. R. Seymour, 50; N 
Randall, 20; T. J. i 


G. B. W . . 
; EB. B. 10; J. 
C. 10; T. R. 8. 10; D. R. BH. 5; 
Mr. H. 5; Mrs. W.5 ; M. HL B. 
5; A. R. 5; H.R. W. 5; Mrs. 
H. P. 5; T. B. 5; indiv. 28; 
Clarence, Chh. mon. con. 
Darien, Ist cong. chh. 
Dunkirk, Ist presb. chh. 
Eden, Chh. 


Niagara Falls, Presb. chh. 


Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 


Less dis. on uncurrent money 
coll. at Buffalo, 37 13—338 58 
Chittenden co. Vt. Aux. So. W. I. Seymour, Tr. 
Burlington, Cong. chh. and so. 
60,57; mon. con. in do. 41,11; 
la. 35,13; Colony chh. and cong. 
sab. sch. for Cherokee chil. 8; 
Cambridge, Mon. con 
Essex, Chh. and cong. 11,57; 


la. 17 57 
Richmond, Chh. 10; Mrs. Cutter, 5; 15 00—193 00 


nd co. Me. Aux. So. W. C. Mitchell, Tr. 

Brunswick, Gent. in college, ao 

Durham, Sab. sch. class, 

Freeport, La. 

Portland, Mon. con. in 2d, 3d and 
High-st. chhs. 337,71; coll. and 
= in 2d par. 109; do. in 3d 


144 8] 
4 


10 00 


526 71 
Ww indham, Cong. so. 29,61; young 
la. in Miss 8.’s sch. 2,45; 32 06—588 77 
Esser co. North, Ms. Aux. "So. J. Caldwell, Tr. 
Hampton Falls and Seabrook, 
Mon. con. in Mr. Abbott’s so. 18 10 
Newburyport, United mon. con. 
100; a lady, 5; 00 
West Bradford, "Gent. 30; la. 50,59; 80 59—203 69 
Essex co. South, Ms. Aux. So. J. Adums, Tr. 
Essex, Gent. 20 25 
Salem, Mon. con. in Crombie-st. 
ehh. 13 93-——34 18 


Grafton co. N. H. Aux. So. W. Green, Tr. 
Campton, Mon. con. 19 45 
Plymouth, Joun Ropcers, which 

constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 
100; Wiitiam C. THompson, 
which constitutes him an Hon. 
Mem. 100; Rev. 8. R. Hall’s 
fam. 20; W. Webster, 20; M. 
Russell, 20; Rev. G. P. 10; A. 
McQ. 10; O. B. 10; J. M. 10; 
seven indiv. ea. 5; five indiv. 15; 350 00—369 45 
Geneva and vic. N. Y. By ©. A. Cook, Agent, 
Geneva, La. of presb. chh. spe- 
cial effort, 134,04; fem sew. so. 
Old Castle, 19; G. F. G. 4; 
Penn Yan, Aux. so. 41,95; sab. 
sch. for Ira Gould and Marga- 
ret Lock, Ceylon, 13,05; Mrs. 
A. M. O. for hea. child, 5; 
Sodus, East Ridge, Presb. chh. 
to constitute Rev. Josern Mer- 
ritt an Hon. Mem. 50 00 
Wolcott, Ist presb. chh. 40 00—298 04 

Greene co. N. Y. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Porter, Tr. 

Catskill, C. Day, 50; mon. con. 

in presb. ehh. 14, & 58 
Durham, Abigail Pratt, 50; Lyr- 

MAN Strono, (which and prev. 


148 04 


60 00 


Donations. 








Marcu, 


90 00 
30 00 


dona. constitute him an Hon. 
Mem.) 40 
East Guten, Mon. con. in presb. 


ebh. 

Hunter, F. Tyler, to constitute 
Rev. Jonn F. InGERsout an 
Hon. Mem. 

West Durham, Rev. L. H. Fel- 
lows, 12,84; sab. sch. av. of 
—- apples, 6,12; mon. con. in 
presb. chh. 

Hartford co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. Woudbnidge-Ty. sas 

Avon, W, zo. Coll. ’ 

East Windsor North, Coll. 3,12; 
vrabping so. Mon. con. "for 
Henry Morris, Ceylon, 6; 

Enfield, Mon. con. 

Hartford, Part of sub. ack. in Oct. 

(of which fr. Rev. O. E. Dag- 
gett, 75; which and prev. dona, 
constitute Davin L. Daccetr 
and Rev. E. O. Dunwnine, of 
New Haven, Hon. Mem.) 118 

Hartland West, Gent. 20; la. 44c. 20 

Farmington, Mrs. Mary Rows, 
which constitutes her an Hon. 

Mem. 


50 00 


Ded. c. note, 3; exp. of aux.so.2; 5 00—28] gg 
Hillsboro’ co. N. H. Aux. So. R. Boylston, Tr. 
Antrim, Gent. 26,50; la. 29,53; 
an indiv. dec’d, 9,50; 
Bedford, Mon. ‘con. 31,34; la. 
16,68; 
Greenfield, Cong. so. 
Hollis, Gent.* 68,75; la. 64,25; 
mon. con. 55; 
Lyndeborough, Gent. 63; la. 35; 
fem. benev. so. 10,60; 
Milford, Gent. 54,65; mon. con. 
in Mr. Salter’s so. 18,90; 
Mont Vernon, La. 
Nashua Village, Mon. con. in Ist 
cong. 80. 
New ton, Miss. asso. 
New Ipswich, Gent. 104,02; la. 
95,72; men. con. 91; 
Temple, Mon. con. 
Wilton, Mr. Richardson’s so. 
Litchfield co. Ct. Aux. So. C. L. Webb 
Litchfield, 
New Hartford North, Coll. 
New Milford, Coll. 
Torrington, La. sew. 80. 
Winchester, Chh. 40,35; so. 23; 
Middlesex South Confer. of chhs. Ms. 
P. Johnson, T'r. 
Holliston, Indiv. 
Monroe co. N. Y. Aux. So. E. Ely, Tr. 
Barre Centre, Presb. chh. 
Byron, Presb. chh. 35,07; fem. 
miss. so. 50; 
Churchville, Presb. chh. (which 
and prev. dona. constitute Rev. 
Lemvet Brooxs an Hon. Mem.) 
Holley, Presb. chh. 
Lakeville, Presb. chh. 
Le Roy, Presb. chh. 
Livonia, Fem. mite so. 
Mendon, Presb. chh. to constitute 
Rev. Acseart G. Hat of Pen- 
field, an Hon. Mem. 
Penfield, Presb. chh. 10; T. J. 
Myers, 10; 
Portage, Cong. chh. 14 55 
Rochester, 3d presb. chh. 200; Ist 
do. 72,95; 272 95 
Warsaw, Presb. chh. and a 100 00—813 91 
New Haven City, Ct. Aux. So. F. T. Jarman, Tr. 
New Haven, Centre chh. and 
cong. 134; 3d chh. and cong. 
102,87; mon. con. in united so. 
10,32; do. in 3d chh. 7,65; do. 
in Centre chh. 54,91; do. in 
Yale college, 10,35; 320 10 
New Haven co. West, Ct. Aux. So. W. Stebbins, Tr. 
Cheshire, Cong. chh. and so. 22 20 
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idge, Mon. con. 
Puy = City and Brooklyn, Aux. So. 
w. W. Chester, Tr. 

(Of which fr. Mrs. R. Shannon, 20; fr. 
Mrs. I. Sayrs, for Isaac Sayrs, in Cey- 
lon, 205) 1,344 84 

Norfulk co. Ms. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Burgess, T'r. 

North Wrentham, Rev. P. Cummings, to 
constitute Rev. Atpen Grout of 8. 
Africa, an Hon. Mem. 50; mon. con. 25; 

Oneida co. N. ¥Y. Aux.So. A. Thomas, ‘'r. 

Augusta, Ist cong. chh. and so. 919 

De Witt, Chh. and cong. mon. con. 14 00 

Litchfield, Norwich so. Mon. con. 6 80 

4 00 
50 


7 2%—29 46 


75 00 


New Hartford, Mrs. C. Risley, 
Sherburne, L. Lathrop, 50; fem. 
char. so. 3,50; 
Springfield, 1st presb. chh. mon. 
con. 10 00——97 49 
Orange co. Vt. Aux. So. J. W. Smith, Tr. 
Braintree, Cong. chh. and so. 
30,25; contrib. by S. Base, 9,75; 
Brookfield, Gent. 63,98; la. 25; 
fem. cent 80. 25; mon. con. 24; 
N. Wheatley, 10; 
Chelsea, Gent. 48,09; la. 33,25; 
Corinth, Gent. and la. 
Newbury, Gent. 20; la. 20; mon. 
con. 37; 
Randolph Centre, Gent. and la. 
Strafford, Chh. and so. 
Thetford, Cong. chh. and 
75,92; la. sae | 
Topsham, Contrib. 
Tunbridge, Gent. 8; la. 9,78; Rev. 
D. H. Williston, 50; 
West Fairlee, Cong. chh. and so. 
West Randolph, Mon. con. 
Williamstown, Gent. and la. 
37,64; mon. con. 16,63; fem. 
mite so. 14; to constitute Rev. 
Anprew Royce an Hon. Mem. 


80. 


Ded. expenses of aux. 0. 


Palestine Miss. So. Ms. E. Alden, Tr. 
East and West Bridgewater, 





Evang. 0. mon. con. 00 | 

S. Weymouth, Fem. pray. so. 7 82—50 82 | 

Strafford co. N. H. Aux. So. E. J. Lane, Tr. 
Barrington, Sub. 22; mon. con. 

Wa, 36 04 
Dover, La. 2; mon. con. 4,76; 6 76 
Durham, Gent. and la. 37,50; 

mon. con. 4,12; 4i 62 
Gilmanton Iron Works, 12; Ist 
cong. 80, 12,20; 4 20 
Meredith Village, 21,33; mon. 
con. 11,67 
Milton, 
Moultonboro’, 
New Hampton, Gent. and la. 
Sandwich, 20; coll. 14,27; 
Tamworth, 
Waketield, 22 00—279 39, 
Sullivan co. N. H. Aux. So. J. Breck, Tr. 
Cornish, Gent. 28; la. 59,73; 87 73 
Goshen, Mon. con. 8 09 
Lempster, 2d cong. so. 7,29; mon, 
con. 5,19; Rev. E. Colman, 10; 
Newport, Gent, 28; la. 25; J. S. 
Hoyt, which constitutes him 
an Hon. Mem. 100; gent. 9,75; 
Valley of the Mississippi, Aux. So. 

W. T. Truman, Tr. 

Western Reserve auz. so. 
Ashtabula co. Geneva, 7,50; Monroe, 9; 

Cuyahoga co. Brecksville, 5,09; juv. 

benev. so. 1,50; Geauga co. Union- 

ville, 10,14; Huron co. Monroeville, 

Fem. asso. 3; Peru, 10; Portage co. 

Fdenburg, 14,50; mater. asso, 1,12; 

Garrettaville, 2; Hudson, Mon. con. 

in W. R. college, 37,74; Rev. C. Pit- 

kin, for Caleb Pitkin and Anna Hen- 
derson Pitkin in Ceylon, 100; E. and 

W. Strong, 5; indiv. 3; Neleon, La. 

av. of cheese, 3,22; Randolph, 1,25; 


1,67; 


22 48 


162 75—281 05 | 





|| Boston, Ms. A lady, for missionary’s outfit, 


|| Brookline, Ms. Japan miss. so. for miss. to 





|| Furt Towson, Ark. Mon. con. 





Donations. 


Ravenna, 4,25; Rootstown, 18,25; la. 
benev. so. 2,50; Stow, 1,50; Tall- 
madge, Mon. con. 10; ‘Twinsburg, 25c. 
Windham, 7; Trumbull co. Kinsman, 
7,43; 265 
Windiam co. Vt. Aux. So. N. B. Williston, T'r. 
Brattleboro’, E. Village, Ann. 
coll. 54,31; extra do. 15,75; 
sab. sch. 1,50; 
Brattleboro’, W. Vill. Coll. 37,46; 
mon. con. 18,11; 8. Clark, 50; 
Dummerston, Cong. chh. 
Guilford, 8. Gregory, 
Halifax, Fem. char. so. 15 00 
Wardsboro’, Fem. cent so. 14 00—212 81 
Windsor co. Vt. Aux. So. B. Swan, Jr. Tr. 
Ilartland, Mon. con. 31 
Queechee Village, Cong. so. 23 45—-54 25 
Worcester co. North, Ms. Aux. So. B. Hawkes, Tr. 
Gardner, Gent. 13 50 


Total from the above sources, $12,845 86 


VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


Acton, Ms. Indiv. in Mr. Woodbury’s so. 

Acworth, N. H. Cong. so. 24; Mrs. H. W.10; 

Albany, N.Y. 2d presb. chh, E. P. and J. 
H. Prentice, 150; A. Mcintyre, 100; 'T. W. 
Olcott, 75; G. C. Treadwell, 35; A. Mar- 
vin, 25; H. L. Webb, 20; B. R. Wood, 10; 
Mrs. E. Wood, 5; J. Townsend, 10; Mrs. 
Herring, 10; mon. con. 25,10; indiv. 216,51; 
mon. con. in 4th presb. chh. 100; ‘ 

Alleghany, Pa. Sab. sch. 

Allentown, N. J. Fem. mies. so. 

Amherst, Ms. Mon. con. in college, 18; do. 
in 8. par. 6,50; fem. benev. so. in do. 5,50; 30 00 

Andover, Ms. 8. chh. special effort, 142,77; 
E. and R. Blanchard, for sch. at Ahmed- 
nuggur, 16; 

Arkport, N. Y. Mon. con. 

Attica, N. Y. Presb. chh. and cong. sub. 
83,50; mon. con. 12,50; Mrs. Anna Dory, 
which constitutes her an Hon. Mem. 100; 

Bangor, Me. Chil. of mater. asso. in Ham- 
mond-st. chh. 

Belchertuwn, Ms. Ist cong. so. 52,31; mon. 
con. in do. 32,43; sab. sch. in do. 16,63; J. 
Walker, 20; member of Ist chh, dec’d, 
5,25; Brainerd so. 18; 

Berlin, Ms. 


54 17 
34 00 


158 77 
10 00 


196 00 
7 00 


se 
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15; found in store of J. B. 11,20; a friend, 1; 
Bristol, R. 1. La. miss. so. 


Japan, 

Brunswick, Me. Rev. T. C. Upham, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Pearl-st. presb. chh. 

Candy’s Creek, E. T., S. A. Foreman, for 
miss. beyond Rocky m. 

Canton, Ms. Fem. asso. 

Chatham Village, N. J. Cong. 24,70; Cheap- 
side, mon. con. 4; 

Chester, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Christiana, Del. Presb. chh. 

Eagletnon, Choc. na. A. Robinson, 

East Hampton, N. Y. Mon. con. 

East Tisbury, Ms. Contrib. 

Ebensburg, Pa. To constitute Rev. Grorcr 
Roserts of Cambria co. an Hon. Mem. 

Edgartown, Ms, Cong. chb. and so. 

Eliot, Me. Cong. so. 

Fort Edward, N. Y. Chh, 


gs 
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Franklin, Pa. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 
Gaysville, Vt. Rev. 8. M. Wheelock, 
Glen’s Falls, N. Y., E. H. Seovill, 
Goffstown, N. H. Mr. Willey’s so. 

Hadley, Ms. Gen. benev. so. to constitute 
Rev. Jonn Brown, D. D. and Mrs. Sanan 
Rrows Hon. Mem. 150; less. dis. 4,25; 
W. Porter, to constitute Rev. JerrmMtan 
Porter, Illinois, an Hon Mem. 50; mon. 
con. in Dr. Brown’s so. 38; 

Hardwick, Vt. E. Strong, 

Hopkinton, Ms. A child, 

Hudson, N. Y. Indiv. 
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Huntsville, Ala. By Rev. A.C. Hall, agent, 300 00 

Jamestown, N. Y. Ist presb. chh. sub. 65,25; 
mon. con. 35,10; 100 35 

Killingworth, Ct. E. Wilcox, 1 00 

Lanesville, Mich, 8. Trask, 

Lawrenceville, Pa. Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Lewisburg, Va. J. 3. Moorman, 10; J. H. 
Myers, 10; for Scio, 

Littleton, N. H. Cong. so. contrib. 25,26; 
mon. con. 47,74; 

Lubec, Me. Mon. con. 

Lunenburgh, Vt. Indiv. of cong. chh. and so. 

Lyons Farms, N. J. Mon. con. 30,35; Lower 
Road, mon. con. 10,37; 

Mardisville, Ala. Chh. 

Millbury, Ms. Mon. con. in Ist cong. chh. 
55,50; do. in W. cong. 20; 

Milton, Ms. A friend, 

Moreau, N. Y. Mop. con. in cong. chh. 

Morristown, N. J. La. of Ist presb. chh. 
66,60; mon. con. 15; J. Mills, 20; 

Newburgh, N. Y. Young la. read. so. for 
Helen M. Wells, Cape Palmas, 15; three 
friends, for Helen M. White, do. 15; 

New Ipswich, N. H. Dolly Everett, 10; Mrs. 
J. Wilson, dec’d, av. of jew. 4,25; 

Newport, R. I. Mon. con. in Spring-st. chh. 
47; fem. miss. so. in do. 51,50; 

New Rochelle, N. Y., 8. Brewster, 

Newton, Ms. Mon. con. E. par. 33,28; do. 
W. par. 54; 

Norristown, Pa. Fem. mies. so. 

Northwood, N.H. Mon. con. 

North Woodstock, Ct. A new year’s offering, 
fr. Mr. Boutell’s so. 

Norwich, S. par. Vt. Mon. con. 

Paris, France, Lewis Cass, (which consti- 
tutes him an Hon. Mem.) for Jerusalem 
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miss. 

Paterson, N. J. Mon. con. in Ist presb. chh. 

Peoria, Ul. Main-st. presb. chh. 

Philadelphia, Pa, 1st presb. chh. I. Dunton, 
20; E. Hazard, 20; D. H. White, 10; J. 
Reid, 10; G. Williams, 10; T. 8. P. 5; E. 
8.5; 1. C. M. 5; J. 8.5; J. B. 7; 1. 1. D. 
5; 8. B. 5; A. F. 6; 1.8.5; J. L. 5; C. 8. 
5; G. B. 5; 8. 8. 5; T. 8. 5; Dr. O. 5; Mrs. 
V. 5; indiv, 65,50; mon. con. in 5th presb. 
chh. 5; Northern Liberties, Ist presh. chh, 
73; several children, for 4ana Maria Ien- 
Hi Ceylon, 2; la. for Sarah Andrews, 

eylon, 20; Franklin-st. presb. chh. J. 
Wiegard, 20; 8. H. Perkins, 10; C. H. 5; I. 
B. McH. 5; Mrs. C. 4; 

Plainfield, Ms. Mon. con. 

Portsmouth, N. H. La. miss. asso. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Ist cong. chh. 

Princeton, Ms. Juv. benev. 80. for hea. child, 

Prinerton, N. J. Sab. sch. for Ephraim T. 
McLean, Ceylon, 

Providence, R. 1. Benef. fem. miss. #0. (of 
which fr. Mrs. A. B. Arnold, for Luey 
ey Ceylon, 20;) 85,21; a friend, by T. 

- B.5; 


Reading, Ms. La. asso. 8. par. 

Richmond, N. Y. Ist presb. chh. 

Ripley, N. Y. Presb. chh. 170; less dis. 2,55; 

Rome, N.Y. Extra sub. in 2d cong. chh. ta 
constitute Rev. CuHartes Lester, of 
Spencertown, an Hon. Mem. 

Rorhury, Ms. Eliot chh. and so. mon. con. 
23,40; sew. circle, 67; a lady, 6; 

Salem, Ms. Mon. con. in Hownrd-et. chh. 
19,37; do. in Tabernacle chh. 15,70; 

Savannah, Ga. Male and fem. for. miss. 89. 
in Indep. presb. chh. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 1st presb. ehh. 

South Boston, Ms. Juv. hea. friend so. for 
Joy HW. Fairchild, Coxien, 

South Dartmouth, Ms. Mrs, C, C. Bailey, for 
Rowland C. Bailey, Ceylon, (ack. in Nov. 
15,1];) 

South Granville, N. Y. Cong. chh. an‘ so. 

South Reading, Me. Mon. con. in Mr. Emer- 
son’s so. 

Spencertown, N. Y. Indiv. 

Stockbridge, Vt. B. Rogers, 

Stoneham, Ms: Mon. con. 

Stonington, Ct. Mon. con. in 2d chh. 








Donations. 


St. George, Del. Presh. chh. 

Sudbury, Ms. Coll. in Mr. Hurlbut’s so, 

Triangle, N. Y., E. Rogers, 

Troy, N. Y. Coll. in Ist presb. chh, 129,63; 
indiv. in do. 300; Bethel chh. 75; . 

Tyringham, Ms. Mias A. Hale, 

Union, N. Y. Ist cong. chh. W. Slossen, 

Wading River, N. Y. Mon. con. in cong, chh. 

Waltham, Ms. Mon. con. 

og N. H., W. Sampson, 

Wells, Me. |st cong. so. 

Wenham, Ms. Mon. con. and coll. in corg, 
chh. and so. (which and prev. dona. con- 
stitute Rev. Danie, MaNsFievp an Hon, 
Mem.) 

Westboro’, Ms. Mon. con. 50,80; W. Fay, 
13,75; 

Westfield, N. Y. Presb. chh. 83; less dis. 80c, 

West Needham, Ms. Mon. con. 

West Prospect, Me. Indiv. 

West Tisbury, Ms. Contrib. in Mr. Chase's 
chh. and so. 

Williamstown, Ms. Mrs. R. Benjamin, 40; 
mon. con. in college, 10; 

Wilmington, Del. Sab. sch. in Hanover-st, 
chh. for Willard Hall, Mary Harbison, 
and forthe Adair sch, at Madura, 

Yates, N. Y. Chil. of mater. asso. for hea, 
chil. 5,25; mon. con, 2,95; 7 

Unknown, 6,50; a friend, by Rev. W. J. A.5; 1) 59 
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LEGACIES. 


Boston, Ms. Stillman Jones, by James Tufts, 
Ex’r, (prev.‘rec’d, 274,05,) 
Cornish, N. H. John L. Kimball, 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. Lucy Angier, by E. Pot- 
ter, Jr. Ex’r, (prev. ree’d, 342,50) 132 00 
Jamaica, Vt. Solomon Goodell, (prev. ree’d, 
1,229,54) 175 00 
Monson, Ms. Miss Olivia Flynt, by Mrs. Sa- 
rah Flynt, Adm’x, 500 00 
Winchester, Ct. Lydia Richards, by Roger 
Coe and Artemas Rowley, Ex’rs, 3900 00 


$2,568 67 

Amount of donations and levacies acknowledged in 

the preceding lists, $22,477 83. Total from Aw 
gust Ist, to January 31st, $134,065 82. 


DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &e. 


661 67 
100 00 


Bernardston, Ms. A box, fr. juv. sew. so. 

Braintree, Ms. A barrel, fr. la. of lst par. 
for Mr. Schauffler, Constantinople. 

Dunstable and Berlin, Ms. A box, fr. la. for 
Mr. Champion, Port Natal. 

Elba, N. Y., A box, fr. Pine Hill fem. miss. so. 

Gilsum, N. H., A box, fr. fem. sew. #0, 

Hawley, Ms. A box, for Mrs. Riggs, Lac qui 
Parle, 

Livonia, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. mite so. 

New Haren, Vt. A box. 
few Haven, Ct. A box, fr. la. for Constanti- 
nople, 

North Guilford, Ct. A box, fr. la. for Mr. 
Ives, Sandw. Isl. 

Pomfret, Vt. A barrel, fr. D. Dana, for Dr. 
Tracy, Singapore. 

Windham, Vt. A bundle, fr. fem. char, so. 


Wolcottville, Ct. Clothing, etc. 40 00 


The following articles are respectfully solicited from 
Manufacturers and others. 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions 
of the Seriptures, school-books, tracts, etc. at Bom- 
bay. and at the Sandwich Islands 

Writing paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, ete. for all the missions and mission schools, 
especially for the Sand-vich Islands. 

Shoes of a good quality, of all sizes, for persons 
of both sexes: principally for the Indian missions, 

Blankets, coverlets, sheets, etc. 

Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds. 





